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To politicians we present an interesting tabular 
statement concerning the late Kentucky election. It will 
be much referred to, until the end of the contest that will 
take place in November. 

apwe have a copy of an admirable letter from gen. 
David R. Williams, late governor of South Carolina, and 





formerly a distinguisheti member of congress, on the ex- 
citement and genre in the south, and shall give it| 
a place in our next. é considers the tariff ‘‘unwise, 
unjust, and unconstitutional,” but urges his fellow-citi- 
gens not to agitate the subject in the state legislature; to 
Jeave the question of its repeal to the only competent} 
authority, the national legislature; and eloquently incui- 
cates on them the observance of moderation, and the 
cultivation of their own resources. 

i The debate in the British house of comuions, on 
a Jeading appropriution for the commencement of mighty | 
fortifications in the Canadas, cannot fail to interest our | 
readers, and we have given up much space to its insvr- 
tion. 

Speaking of the matter of this debate, onc of the Lon- | 
don papers has the following remarks— ‘ 

“With regard to the conquest of Canada by the U.S. 
jt is as imptobable as that the south of Europe should | 
ever subjugate the north. The British provinces are the | 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland of America: but | 
it is useless to speculate upon this. The thing has been } 
tried once, and it will be tried again. ‘They lie adja- 
cent to the most restless, ambitious, proud, and quarre!- | 
some people upon earth—the Americans of the United ; 
States; and with whom Great Britain hasa_ battle to | 
ficht, for which she had better prepare, for it is one she} 
cannot decline. You opposed the Americans too long 
with contempt, to meet them now with flatiery, or pur | 
chase peace by concession.—Ketive from Canada, and you 
have still to contend for the West Indies. Yield their | 
north-eastern boundary, they will find some other sub- 
ject for demand; and, if all others were wanting, lay | 
claim to Jamaica. Englishmen, visiting the United | 
States, are too apt to mistake private civilitics for indica- | 
tions of national feeling. Personally,an Englishman is | 
well received among them; but the English government, 
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tred, partly because of the peculmr rivalry and charac- 
ter of the two countries, and partly because the public 
mind in that has been filled by their leaders for the last | 
six years, with ‘‘envy, hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness,”’ towards this. Be assured you will have 
unother struggle with that nation; in. which, if you desire 
the colonists to stand by you, you must do something 
now for their defence. You must give them some pledge 
that they are not to be treated as your ministers at Ghent 
treated the native Indians in 1815, or as they treated the | 
whole colonies in 1812, when they were given to expect 
neither men nor money.” 

DesuLToRY REMARKS—rFDITORIAL. At the com-| 
mencement of a new year, it has been our frequent prac- 
tice to hold alittle “familiar chat with our readers;” but, 
Wey gon we have not much time or room for it. And, 
indeed, our general course of proceeding is now so well 
inderstood, that there is not so much pretence for it as 
heretofore. A few remarks, however, may not be inap- 
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We think that, (though the word has been used s6 
Tippantly as to have lost much of its shee our country 
has reached an important crisis. Principles that were 
Supported in the frst petition® presented to the frst con- 
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*The petition from Baltimore-Town, on the 11th} 

of April 1789, praying for “a just and decided prefer- | 

ce to the labors of the petitioner?, in common with the | 
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gress under the present constitution of the United States, 
and established in one of the earliest acts* passed by thut 
congress, and entertained by every congress and every 
executive, from Washington to John Quincey Adams, in» 
clusive of both, are now pronounced unconstitutional, ty- 
rannical and unjust—and it is advised that the whole sys- 
tem of protection, as established by the laws, sHaLL BR 
RESISTED AT ARMS.t Such is the ultima ratio of hot- 
headed politicians in the south, worked up into a frenzy 
to obtain, by intimidation or foree, what cannot be accom- 
plished by any republican practice, which respects and 
submits to the majority, though disapproving its action. 
Southern politicians ought to be content with the extra 
power obtained by the constitution, having more than one- 
tenth of the legislation of the nation, and of votes in the 
election of a president, on account of their slaves, whe 
ave not of the people, and without the payment of taxes 
on their behalf, other than is paid, northand west, on 
other property, not estimated at all for representation its 
congress.t We donot complain of this—ic is the consti- 
tution; but it is astonishing, that, possessing such extra 
power, they should oak yet more—and resolve to 
bring about, by furious proceedings, the abandonment of 
measures held good from the begiuning of our govern 
ment, supported by an immense majority of the citizens, 
and believed by such majority to be indispensable for 
their own happiness, as well as to the independence and 
prosperity of their country. On the simple question of 
protection,—on the propriety of the principle and” the 


| hight of congress to exercise it, not. less than 1,600,000 


of the 2,000,000 free white-men in these United States, 
are fully agreed; but not so as to the expediency of certain 
parts of some existing laws—and the decision of this vast 
majority, as to the principle, must be accepted; the prace- 
tice under it being a legitimate subject for argument. 
‘There are three great parties to the protecting system: 
the farmers and planters—mechanies and manufacturers 








manifacturers and mechanics of the United States,” &c. 
On the 13th of the same month, a like petition, (as to its 
principle) was presented from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. See Recisren, Vol. 33, page 430. 

*The act of congress referred to has the following for 
its title—-**‘ Whereas, it is necessary for the support of 


ted States—and the encouragement and protection of mae 
nufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and mere 


| chandise imported.” 


+We have the proceedings of many public meetings of 


persons in the south threatening a dissolution of the uni- 


on, unless there shall be an “unconditional repeal of the 
protecting laws.” And we see grave men, called states- 
men, pretending that the people of one state have a right 
to tax the products of another! Others propose to in- 


' clude every thing that comes frem the north of **Mason 
and Dixon’s line!”—and some ‘‘choice spirits” would, at 


once, place the collection ef the duties on foreign articles 
imported, into the hands of state-officers, and dety the ge- 
neral government to execute its unquestionable powers! ! 
it isthe duty of every man to speak plainly of such things. 


tMr. McDuffie, in his speech at Columbia,} not only 
charged “two-thirds of congress” as ‘‘actuated by selfe 
ish, ambitious and avaricious motives,” but said that “the 
people of the south, although represented in congress in 
THEORY, were not eo inact,” &c. What are the facts? 
The people of the south are first represented like those of 
the — according to numbers, and then there are twen, 
ly-seven members added for their slaves, about twenty-one 
of which are sent from the southern anti-tariff states, 
which, except for this excess of representation, would have 
only 45 members, instead of 67, their present number. 
What more would Mr. McDuffie have? 
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‘~—ship-owners and merchants. We shall make a few| will gladly carry all our freights, and build and furnish 
remarks concerning each. 


1. The farmers,—that is the grain and wool growers, 
&e. have a full understanding of the subject, and say if 
foreign nations will not consume their products, they 
CANNOT receive those of foreign nations. The home 
market, therefore, is every thing to them. Indeed, they 
have no other for about forty-nine-fiftieths of all that the 
produce for sale: not one out of an hundred dollars worth 
of the grain and meats, wool, fax and hemp, potatoes 
and other vegetab'es, grown by our farmers, or timber pos- 
sessed by them, passes into the value of the European 
trade of the United States. To protect themselves, then, 
they are wnanimous/y in favor of the protecting system. 

he planters are more divided on this matter. The 
duty laid upon cotton was to promote or to protect its 
éultivation—that upon sugar for revenue only. In the 
course of cvents, it has so happened that cotton, toa vast 
amount, has become an article for exportation—and cer- 
tain of its manufactures are taking the same channel; so_ 
the duty upon doth has ceased, or is about ceasing to be, 
what it was designed for, protection, except in securing | 
the home-market—and, when cotton has been 20 cents 
per Ib. the duty was protective, against the cheaper pro- 
duets of the East Indies—-not so good as our’s, but used 
in large quantities when the price of our cotton is high. 
We have seen the time when, because of its cheapness, 
éven with the duty added, East India cotton was used in 
our own mills. We wish that such a time may arrive 
again, that the planters may have profit in the paternal | 
¢are of their government, even on the raw material, as 
well as they now enjoy in the reduced cost of its manu- 
factures, to clothe themselves and their slaves, through 
the operations of the tariff. As to the sugar-planters, the 
duty upon sugar is EXISTENCE TO THEM. No state in the 
union is half so much interested in the protecting princi- 
ple as Louisiana-—no, not even Rhode-Island for her | 
cotton mills, or Pennsylvania for her grain, iron and wool. 

2. The mechanics and manufacturers are almost uni- 
versally interested. What do they make that they can di- 
reetly exchange for articles which Europe supplies them 
with? Nothing—or as nothing. We do not build houses 
for Europe—she will not purchase our ships—leather and 
its manniactures, hats, iron manufactures and blacksmiths’ 
work, cloth or ready-made clothing, books—nothing, in- 
deed, the product of our work-shops and fuctories, that, 
for its value, is worthy of consideration. So the home 
market isthe stay of all these, and they are, of absolute 
necessity, friends of the protecting prineiple. Some 
may be like the tailor that we once had a talk with about 
the tariff—he thought it an abomination that the impor- 
{ation of cloth should be restricted, as for the benefit of | 

the farmers and manufacturers; but when we proposed 

to import all our clothes ready-made, he thought that it 
would be terrible, and he descanted learnedly on the 
tens of thousands of honest persons that it would throw 
out of employment. But we should observe, in passing, 
that that gentlemen is now a supporter of the tariff. 
He had not reflected on the extent of his theory, or 
brought it home to himself. 

3. ‘The ship owners and merchants have been the pet- 
ted children of the nation. While foreign ships paid 100 
cents per ton, their’s paid only six cents-—-and while they 
paid 10 dollars for duties on goods imported, foreigners 
paid for like goods 11 dollars and 10 cents—a pretty hand- 
some profit in itself. They think it quite hard if a ship- 
of-the-line will not protect a little schooner, though the | 
whole cargo of the latter may not have a value equal to 
the wages and subsistence of the crew of the ship for the 
time employed in suci protection, to be paid by the 

eople at large. Not long ago, France laid a duty of t8 
Follars per ton on American vessels entering French 

orts—and we laid alike duty on French vessels enter- 











vessels for our coasting trade, aye, and at very cheap rat 
and why might we not as well permit these things, as 
low the supply of blankets, iron and gunpowder? Th, 
, same rule appiies. 


is not, or at least, should not be, any privileged class in 
the United States. 


es; 
ale 


We stand upon an equality. There 


We think it is made out then, that four-fifths of the 
people are in favor of the protecting principle. The 
other fifth may be opposed—just now ut, we appre. 
hend, it will not be contended that one-fifth is to give a 
new construction against the opinions of the four-fifths, — 
or that it will compel the mighty majority to give way te 
its notions. We say notions—tor any injury that the ta 
riff has rendered the south has not yet been shewn; and 
cannot be shewn, except by ridiculous assumptions, such 
aS were exposed in the last Register. On the contra- 
ry, we say that the south has been benefited in a domes- 
tic market for nearly one-third of its whole surplus pro- 
duction in cotton,tobacco and sugar--and is not able to bear 
the loss of it, any more than England can sustain the ab- 
rogation of her corn laws. ‘The time must come again, 
[but ef low price instead of high price], when the duty 
of three cents per lb. on cotton, will save the planters 
of that article, on a wholesome reduction of the quantity 
made. Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor, ean raise it,— 
cheaper than South Carolina, Georgia or Alabama, an 
of as good, if not superior, quality—anpD wittporr. The 
dismemberment of the Turkish empire, and repose of 
the people under any stable, though a monarchical ge. 
vernment, is more to be dreaded by our cotton plante 
than a dozen tariff laws—if the latter should be dreaded 
at all. We shall see. Let those interested look to it, 
Free labor in those countries is much ore than slave 
labor in this—and the greater density of the population 
affords advantages in the cultivation of cotton, of most 
serious consideration. 

If by argument or votes, the opponents of our system 
shall cause its overthrow—1F THEY DIVIDE THE PEOPLE 
TO THEIR OWN RUIN, IN CONGRESS, we shall not advise 
or tolerate an appeal to arms against the south, but rely 
upon the returning goed sense of our fellow-citizens, 
AND ADHERE TO THE CONSTITUTION. We have no afr 
nities with, or fellow feeling for, those who would de. 
stroy it, neither regarding them as republican citizens or 
morally honest men—unless we charitably believe them 
laboring under some alienation of mind, requiring 3 
straight-jacket and water-gruel. Things have arrived at 
a pretty pass, truly, when any set of politicians, bent 
upon obtaining power, shall dare to threaten civil war 
and a prodigal cutting of the throats of their fathers and 
brothers, to accomplish their infamous purposes! Every 
good citizen should ‘frown indignantly” upon them, and 
hold them up to contempt, as the scandal of their kind. 

For ourselves, we have the same faith in the virtue of 
the yeomanry of the south, that we entertained for the 
peoneey of the east, when another set of men would 

ave pushed the latter on to overt acts of treason. But 
this lessens not the criminality of incendiary leaders, and 
the infuriated dupes which they make. We have 1 
compromise to offer these men—bnt require ‘“U%:- 
CONDITIONAL SUBMISSION” TO THE CONSTI 
TUTION, With the ‘‘polities of the day” we shall iv 
terfere as little as possible, unless so far as they may bt 
connected with designs such as we have just spoken 0}; 
and then, as in aforetime, we shall not be neutral o 
passive—having too deep a stake in the republic t 
fold our arms and look at the progress of feelings an 
actions that must necessarily loosen the precious boné 
that unite us together, if not dissolve them. 
For this stand taken, we are meeting with persecutio. 
Hardly a southern mail arrives without an order for stop 





ing our ports. ‘The merchants thought this was a noble 
proeeeding—and so it was; but when the farmer asks 

rotection in the growth of wool, because Great Britain 
prohibits the consumption of his grain—“that’s another 
affair.’”? And so also have the fishermen been protected— 
and we would have them protected at the cannon’s mouth, 
But surely, this government was not instituted for the be- 
nefit of ship owners, merchants and fishermen only; and 
the protection that they have received and enjoyed,is equal- 


ping the nEe1stTzn—but this is pretty nearly balanced ¥f 
other orders from the south directing it to new subse?! 
bers. There is nothing like domestic competition! \t' 
always safe, and will regulate itself. We have expe 
enced this on several trying occasions. When we spoke 
as they deserved, of the acts of persons in the cast, 
1813-14, our list, in all the New England states, was 
duced to about 100 names—but there was a re-action, 
and besides, the people of the south and west more thé 
made up our losses. When we attacked the new-fashi¢ 





ly the right of all the vest of their fellow citizens. Britain 


ed banking sysfern,—i/re devil that had spread itself 0!" 
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the country, and was devouring honest men and poor 
widows—a fearful push was made at this establishment. 
The army of directors, &c. of the countless rag-shops 
denounced us, and compelled many of their miserable 
debtors to withdraw their support; but the public voice 
was again with us, and we laughed at the pigmy efforts 
used to put us down, for down they went themselves, 
like piles of bricks, placed by idle boys inarow. At 
the last election for president we took the ground that 
we have held ever since—avoiding perscnalities and dis- 
enssions about men, so far as was practicable, and endea- 
youred to make selections that each party might be 
fairly represented by its friends; but we opposed the un- 
called-for and contemptible congressional caucus, and the 
gnti-republican junction of the ‘‘Albany regency”? with 
the *‘Richmond junto,” to make a president, without re- 
gard to the public will. These things we freely exposed 
on principle, and our essays on the ‘‘soyereignty of the 
people,” we feel proud to say, had a greater circulation 
than any series of essays that ever before appeared in the 
United States, being republished in about sixty different 
pewspapers. For these essays--(AND BY THOSE POLIT- 
ICAL PROFLIGATES WHO WOULD NOT TRUST THE PEOPLE 
WITH THE POWER OF VOTING)! we were impudently 
charged with lending ourselves to ‘“‘break down the re- 
publican party!”—Yes, the very individuals who would 
themselves have made a president by management, who 
denied the people the right of suffrage, condemned us 
asanti-republican, because we appealed to the public rea- 
son'—and many of these with their poor hangers-on, 
withdrew their support in great wrath and mighty indig- 
nation! And what was the result? We gained three 
subseribers for every one that we lost. So now, when 
called upon to aid in resisting ‘‘moral treason” in the 
south, and afford what support we can to the CoNsTITU- 
yron—and maintain o/d principles,as to the protection of 
the national industry, we are beset from the south; but 
the east, to say nothing of the north and west, will “re- 
turn the compliment” of the south in 1814—-and a Co- 
LUMBIA CONVENTION, if ever held, result like that which 
was held at Harrrorp. As we said in 1814, so we 
gay in 1828—LET OTHERS DO AS ‘TMEY MAY, WE SHALL 
CLEAVE TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

We have only to add—though grateful for the sma'l- 
est favor in the way of our business, and willing to thank 
evena slave for the most common act of courtesy, we 
beg no man’s support, nor ask a reason why it is with- 
held. 
our paper. We would, however, respectfully suggest, 
that when individuals get angry with us, and order this 
paper stopped, they willrecollect what is due from them- 
selves as gentlemen; or become so very angry as to hurl 
a5, 10 or 20 dollar bank note at us, as they may be in- 
debted, and ‘‘have done with us” for ever——ifso they shall 
please, without further trouble to themseives or us. If 
this establishment cannot stand upon its old principles-- 
it mast fall. 





Mr. Crary was received at Cincinatti by a vast crowd 
of people. He declined a public dinner, but partook of a 
collation, at which the editor of the Gazette estimates 
that 5,000 persons were present. An address was deliv- 
tred to him, to which he made a bricf reply. His health 


has somewhat improved, but he was still in a very delicate | 


state. He was soon to be expected at Washington. 





New York. In our last, we made some passing re- 
marks on the doleful accounts that are published of the 


ftate of the commerce and navigation of the port of 


New York. Since then, we have met with the following 
accounts of a new ship just ficted out in that city; and pub- 
lish them, that it maybe seen how they ta//y with the 
Jeremiads of the Evening Post. If these are correct, we 
cannot help assimilating the ease to that of the glutton, 
Who, having expended an immense estate in eating and 
drinking, and being met when in a starving condition by 


which he expended for an ortolan and the other for a bot- 
tle of costly wine, and then died for the want of subsis- 
tence. The competition, or, perhaps, we might say the 
extravagance, of New York, has brought about the pre- 
sent depression—i/ it exists as stated. ‘The public, how- 
ever, has been betier served, though some individuals 


a er ee 
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may have been ruined; and the domestic competition is a 
safe one, that should always be left to its own regulation. 
But it is very certain that if a farmer builds two barns, 
when the whole produce of jas lands cannot fill one, that 
his money will be wasted, and he be compelled to do—“as 
well as he ean,” under his unwise expenditure. Stil] we 
wish all the ships fuily freighted and all the barns filled. 

Fromthe N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser.—The elegant 
ship Francois 1st, built by Messrs. C. Bergh & Co. for 
the proprietors of the old line of Havre packets, and 
commanded by captain Wm. Skiddy, being completely 
finished, and nearly loaded for her first voyage, was visit- 
ed yesterday by hundreds of our merchants and other citi- 
zens, who were entertained with refreshments of the 
rarest and choicest kinds. ‘This ship is of the burden of 
500 tons, and is built of the best materials. ‘The main 
cabin contains 28 births, and there is a cabin for ladies 
with 4 births. ‘The state rooms are supported by 36 co- 
lumns of fine Italian marble, with lonic caps. The pa- 
nellings and other wood work, is of the finest birdseve 
maple, satin wood, rose wood, mahogany, elm, and Ame- 
rican oak, and the cabin furniture is of the richest kind. 
On the bow isthe full length figure of the king whose name 
she bears, the founder of the city of Havre. A fuil spread 
eagle covers the sofa in the after part of the main cabin, 
over which is placed the library. Upon the whole, the 
Francois 1st, if not the most superb, will certainly take 
rank with the first rate of our elegant packets. 

The Gazette says—‘Among the improvements that 
struck us on a cursory examination were these—The 
round house is very neatly fitted up as an Estamient or 
smoking room, where passengers who are fond of a good 
segar can enjoy themselves, without the least inconve- 
nience to the other passengers and with great comfort to 
themselves. On either side of the Esiamient is a state 
room for the use of the officers. Each state room in the 
cabin is provided with a neat candlestick, the socket of 
which plays on a swivel, by which means the candle 
always yields to the motion of the vessel, and the spilling 
| of grease is obviated. These may be considered trifling 

improvements. They, however, at the same time, are 
worthy of notice, as evidences of ingenuity and a disposi- 
tion on the part of the enterprising owners to gratify the 











We allow no dictation as to the management of 


an old acquaintance, who gaye him two guineas—one of 


public and administer to the smallest wants ov comforts 


| of their passengers, 





PROPHECY ALMOST FULFILLED. Oliver Evans, 40 
gents ago, said that the child was born who would travel 
from Philadelphia to Boston in one day—24 hours. The 
journey may now be made in about twenty-nine hours! 
The use of steam coaches,* with some little further im- 
provement in steam boats, may, in less than five years, 
fulfil what was thought the mad prophecy of Oliver 
Evans; for then the journey was one of serious moment, 
and, with severe travelling, occupied five or six days. 





Partaperrnta. It is estimated that forty millions of 
brick will have been used inthis city inthe present year, 
an (ithe Aurora further states that 120,000 Lushels of 
lime will be required to lay them. What is the amount 
of the business dependent ou these two things, in mate- 
rialsand labor? Wight it not be better toimport houses 
| ready built? Such as the Arabs use would be cheaper 
) than ours! 

Another Philadelphia paper says--The corner stone 
of anew Presbyterian church, or rather mission house, 
was laid yesterday afternoon, on Vine street, near Thir- 
teenth. This isthe #fth church, the foundation of which 
has been laid by the Presbyterians of Philadelphia, du- 
ring the present year. 

(And, as we propose to import houses, why not im- 
port ministers? Foreigners will serve in our pulpits at 
as low rates as native citizens, and thus we might save the 
whole expense of educating clergymen—whieh from first 





"There is a great probability of the steam coach, 
which has been built by Messrs Gurney & Co. answering 
the intended purpose. It was tried on Monday evening, 
in the square of the horse barracks of the regent’s park, 
and performed with great ease, at the rate of from 12 to 
14 miles an hour. Itis much improved ima »pearance , 
beg now more light and elegant than when it was first 


exhibited, (London paper 
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to last, from childhood to maturity, may amount to not 
less than 8 or 10,000 dollars—now, these five churches 
only, if thus supplied, would save say $50,000; and, if 
the doctrine of the anti-tariffites is just, it ought to be 
saved, It is our business to obtain every thing at the 
cheapest rates possible! A great deal might be said 
about this. The sum of the arguments of the opponents 
of the American system is contained in it. Seng to Eu- 
rope the necessary and proper orders, or engagements 
to pay the cash, the cash—and we may as certainly im- 

ort 1000 clergymen a vear as 1000 bales of cotton shirt- 
ings. Whether they shall or shall not be as good as our 
own, is nothing! ‘They would surely be the cheapest. 
‘The whole expense of bringing them into the world, of 
feeding them and schooling them, and of preparing them 
for their office, would be avoided—which, at 10,000 dol- 
lars for each, would amount to a million a year. 





“SOUTHERN EXCITEMENT.” We are putting aside 

many proceedings inthe south, out of which we intend to 
*‘make a book” pretty speedily, that all parties to the 
question at issue may understand one another—and look 
to themselves. In the mean time, we shall give a few de- 
tached articles to shew the ‘spirit of the times.” 
_ In our last, we inserted an account of certain proceed- 
mgs at Athens, Geo. A letter from that place, dated 
Aug. 10, and published in the Savannah Republican, has 
the following paragraphs: 

“The spirit manitested at Athens in regard to the tariff, 
ihduces me to believe that we shal! have to moderate, 
rather than to excite the people to action. ‘hey will 
not be satisfied simply with a repeal of the tariff of 1828; 
they insist upon that of 1824 being also repealed, and the 


} 








wisest among us cannot forete!l] the result—certainly it 
will not make the union stronger, when such angry tecl- 
ings are manifested by one part of the states against the 
other. Whose faultis it? Certainly those who have 





succeeded in imposing upon us the detested and detesta- | ed himself in misfortunes, and conquercd difficulue: 


ble system. 


“Georgia will go hand in hand with Carolina—not | ry over death.] 


quite so violent, but entirely as decided in her feelings | 
und determination. The congress must retrace their 
steps, or it may yield up the integrity of the union to} 
please the avaricious manufacturers. 

‘It is indeed the most serious subject which has ever 
yet been acted upon by the congress of the United States 
-—and the congress itself certainly would not have acted 
upon it, if it could have conecived of the discontent which 
would have arisen from the measure. ./s sure as two 
and two make four, the tariff or the union must be given 
up. Jt wil never be yielded to. 

‘The crops of cotton and corn arc large and flourish- 
ing; and peace and plenty would smile upon the land, if 
the tariff’ did not mar the happiness and comfort of the 
people.” 

[Would it not be well, before the awful alternative is 
resorted to—a dissolution of the union, to ‘‘ealculate” 
what the tariffis? How it affects the people of the 
south, andin what respect? Wet New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and the western states, look to these 
proceedings—and resolve whether they will give up long 
established principles to the clamor of a small minori- 
ty of the people of the United States. } 








Corron Bacernc. The Macon Geo. Telegraph, af- | 
ter noticing some bagging which had been made from 
cotton, and which could be afforded at the northern ma- 
nufactories at 16 cents per yard, 50 per cent. lower than 
the present price of hemp bagging, contains the follow- 
ing judicious remarks. 

**If, instead of the violent and useless ranting against 
the tariff which some discontented spirits are attempting to 
stir up in many parts of the country, we were to set at 
work actively in the business of manufacturing our own 
articles, and nee our own means of subsistence at 
home, we should have a preventive in our power that 
would more effectually shield us against any ill effects of 
this mistaken policy, than all the newspaper rant and se- 
oy resolutions that would fill the most ponderous 

olio.’ 
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Domestic goons. The Boston Daily Advertiser of 
the 286th ult, says—-The N. BF. Societr’s sales of dry goods 
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were closed yesterday. A large number of persons wer, I 
present from various parts of the country. Shirtip stre 
and sheetings sold lower than at the sale of March las day 
and some other articles. No goods sold high, but many a ste 
at fair prices, particularly blue broadclothes and gooq 
styles of prints. Below is a schedule of the quantities oj E 
the leading articles, to wit: emis 

3,566 packages brown cottons, 831 do bleached do, 70; I jn 
do prints, 7 do col’d cambricks, 132 do Hamilton b 

gene, ~* tye . amiton brown Hi zett 
and bleached twills, jean and stripes, 216 do col’d goods hoot 
to wit, plaids, stripes, checks, cireassians, Pittsburg cords thei 
&e. 95 tickings, 124 do droadcloths, 118 do cassimere: Me Burt 
13 «lo sattinetis, 4 do kerseys, 14 do suspenders, 59 do fe men 
flannels, 10 do swanskins, Ido damask diaper and table HP dres 
cloths, 1 do muslin shawls, 2 do salempores, 5 do oi MM to th 
cloths, 22 do threads, 6 do varpeting, 6 do foundation I yiou: 
muslins, 6 do millinets, 2 do musquito netting, 81 do HR bitat 
hats, 7 do straw bonnets, 4 do silk military sashes, 7 do Hi Cont 
lead pencils, 3do whips, 45 do calf skin pocket book; 
and wallets, 110 do packing twine, 180 do cotton batting 
and wicking. 

Diep, on the 23d ult. in Staunton, Virginia, the rer, TI 
Enoch George, one of the bishops of the Methodist Epis § beth 
copal Church, aged about 60 years. Such aman, ani) prim 
such a life of usefulness rise above ordimary panegyric— tant 
his praise is im all the churches. It. 

At New Haven, on the 25th ult. J. Ashmun, esq. late aa. 
agent of the “Colonial Socicty,” at Liberia. His remain; I 
were followed to the grave by a large concourse of citi Wh: 
zens; and every token of respect was paid to the memory 1 
of this distinguished stranger. sad. 

f Mr. A’s. health and constitution were destroyed by hime |"". 
residence in Afries—another victim to the great and hu heme 
mane cause in which he was engaged. Mr. Gurley, who "he 
was present when be died, in a letter to the editors of thi. fort 
National intelligencer, says—You know iow he suste hi my 

: ’ § liance 

! . , ~s and a 

} no other action could exceed, none could equal, his 5 ito nana 
5 

In) 

On the 25th u't. Febert Trimble, esq. one of theMthat | 

judges of the supreme court of the U. States, and ap I tende 

pointed to the circuit of Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio i it was 

His disease was a malignant bilious fever. minat 

decla: 

: empel 

ReLations wird Mexico. On the 30th ult. the NevEi tention 
York Mercantile Advertiser published the following MR, ond 
paragraph:— son te 

Lreaty with Mexico.—I{t was reported previous to thi allian 
adjournment of congress, that a messenger had arrived aH those 
Washington with the copy of a commercial treaty of Mex Ene la 
co, agreed upon by Mr. Poimsett. We were informed yest were | 
terday, that this was the fact—that the treaty was approviany c¢ 
ed by our senate—scnt back for the final ratification of tht 
Mexican government, and was again received at Washing: Th 
ton more than a month since, ratified by that governmentay ' 
Lt this be true, it seems strange that our government haga” Pt 
not in this period promulgated a circumstauce of so much ay 
interest to our commerce. is an 

In consequence of the foregoing paragraph, the editorfiquarre 

| of the National Journal inquired into tie facets of the cas IR defect 
and found them to be as follows: - 

Don Pablo Obregon, the Mexican minister to the Un D 

| ted States, received, while at New York, the ratificatia es siesll 


by the Mexican government, of a boundary treaty be 
tween the United States and Mexico, which had been cor 
cluded at the latter place in the preceding January, 


old ge 


the 2 August this information was given to the pre Bi 
dent, who did not consider himself at liberty to exchanf be reas 
ratifications of the treaty, without the further consent wish tI 
the senate, inasmuch as the four months had expiM&, ..4. 
with which there was a stipulation in the treaty that ndeed 
exchange should be made, and with which stipulation OH, /, 
fore them, the senate had advised and consented to OTB)... | 
treaty. The treaty is therefore to be again laid before 

senate at the next session of congress; together with a co” 

mercial treaty between the two nations negotiated at Mc" nt co 
ico in February last, to the ratification of which it is Uyy'Uz t 
derstood that a condition has been annexed by the advice 
the Mexican congress, which was not attached to it whe hie 


the senate of the United States advised its ratifieat!™ 
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were Parrrson, N. J. Twenty-three bu ildings were de- 
tings J) stroyed by fire, in this thritty and beautiful town, on Sun- 
last, day afternoon the @Ath ult. Seven horses were burnt in 
nany [Me a stable. The houses were of wood. 
00d os 
. of Emrerants. A great number of French and German 

emigrants lately arrived in this country, are settling 
1 701 in Warren county, Pennsylvania. The Warren Ga- 
rown Ne zette speaks of eighty who had arrived in that neighber- 
bods, fi hood last week, and several hundred more who were on 
ords, fi their way thither. They have brought with them from 
eres, Ne Europe their wagons, ploughs, and sundry other imple- 
59 do [i ments of husbandry, which,-with the appearance and 
table Me dress of the emigrants, had proved objects of curiosity 
lo oll Me to the “natives.”” The eighty, with some that had pre- 
ation [Me viously arrived, were living in tents and temporary ha- 
11 do Mi bitations which they had constructed at the mouth of the 
7 do i Conewango river. 
200k3 = 
ttn ei aiete 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

> rer, The archbishop of Canterbury, Manners, died at Lam- 
Epis fm beth Place, on the 21st July, in the 76th year of his age— 
, ani fe primate of all Engtand, and having also several impor- 
gyti;—ee tant civil offices. 

It is believed that the British naval force in the Medi- 
q. late terranean wasabout to be much increased. : 

Mains Parliament was to be prorogued on the 25th July. 
£ cite In the house of lords, July 15th, in answer to lord 
nae Wharneliffe, the duke of Wellington stated that the pe- 
“MOT rusal of the evidence brought before the wool committee 
by hi had caused no change in his opinion as to the impolicy of 
y "taxing foreign wool. He would not, however, pledge 
. why himself to any specific course. _ 
aad In the house of lords—A motion of lord Holland, for 
Os th information connected with the treaty of the triple al- 
ng sliance, and the situation of Greece, Turkey and Russia— 
~*~ and als» for ample information respecting Portugal, was 
ORS negatived without a division. 

In replying to the motion, the earl of Aberdeen stated, 
of thei@that the publication of tLe papers called for might be at- 
nd apf tended with injurious elfecis. With regard to ‘lurkey, 
| Ohi it was the policy of England to prevent any material di- 


mination of that empire. 
declarations of Russia, of the disinterested motives of the 
emperor in carrying on the war. LIfe reiterated the in- 
tentions of government to adhere strictly to the treaty of 
Londen. With reference to Portugal, there was no rea- 
son to apprehend, from recent events, a dissolution of the 
alliance with that country. 
those who supported Don Miguel were not friends of 
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f Mex England; and he feared that among the other party there 
ed yesiwere many who were no friends to good government in 
ippror many country. - 

n of the 


FRANCE. 

The chamber of peers terminated the deliberation on 
the project of a law respecting the journals, Whe ecnsor- 
ship, the monopoly of journals, and a law of tendencies 
a8 to libel), have all been done away. ‘Che French nation 
is not divided by unequal laws; and the people, instead of 


ashing: 
nment. 
nt hare 
o much 


editor! 


e casi defect of their constitution. 
. PORTUGAL, 


he Un ° ° 
Don Miguel has sent persons to Madeira and the 


ficatio , 
aty be Azores for governors—but the people supported their 
en cov old governors in driving off the new ones. 


NEW HOLLAND AND VAN DEIUMAN’S LAND. 


Ypres The British settlements on these islands, if the first may 
4 e called so are os >F* —— eae € r . > ‘ fi 
<chang ’ prosperous—and great nations, it may 


be reasonably expected, will soon exist upon them. We 


nsent & = . 
ish that their petty and awkward names were changed 


aot Sn or We like the names ef all our new states, and 
tion be = — those ot ali of them except the news, north and 
‘ito tie = and #hode-Island. But it is too late to alter the 
fore er class of names. 

ha cor MEXICO, 

at Mev A convoy, with 1,500,000 dollars, lately arrived at Vera 
it is U'TUz from Mexico. 

ndvicee : RUSSIA, TURKEY, &e, 

it whe, “The continental papers,” says the London;Globe, of the 
fication Fist July, “which have reached us this morning, bring 


Hie had every confidence in the | 


He was much mistaken if! 


quarrelling with each other, are united in rectifying the | 
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further accounts of the progress and successes of the 
Russians.—Anapna, the fortress in Asiatic Turkey, which 
was attacked by the force of admiral Greig and prince 
Menzikoff, has surrendered, and Tuleza, or Tultschi, a 
fortress, which the Russian army, under the immediate 
comraand of the emperor, left behind it, has fallen into 
the hands of the besieging corps. The supplies of stores 
and provisions which have been found in Brailow are re- 

resented to have been very important. Meantime, the 

ussian army, under the emperor, has been reinforced, 
and its advanced guards have been pushed without oppo- 
sition to Magnalia and Kouzgoun.-—These places are 
about half-way between Karassa and Bazardsehik, the 
first place where there is any appearance that the Turks 
will make a stand.” 

There was areport at Paris, that the 7'rident had 
brought intelligence from Corfu, of the porte having 
agreed to accept the mediation of Franecand England. 


LATER NEWS, 
There were great storms and heavy falls of rain, in the 
neighborhood of Manchester, England, from the l2th to 
the 15th July. Many fhundreds of acres of land were 
covered with water, and parties with boats passed over 
corn-fields, Vhe damage sustained was large. ridges, 
mills, crops, eattle and other stock, being carried away or 
much injured--and many houses were destroyed, at- 
tended with numerous losses ot lite. 
900 


In the house of commons, July 22, the speaker request- 
ed to be permitted, before procecding with business, to 
express his regret at having heen the canse of inconve- 
nience to the house, and to acknowledge his deep sense 
of obligition fur the indulgence which he had experienced 
on thatand every other occasion since he had been ho- 
nored with the office. He then acquainted the house that 
he had received a petition (transmitted by the clerk of 
the Hanaper office in Dublin) trom sir Hugh Dilton 
Messey, Thomas Mahon, esqrs. and other electors of 
the county of Clare, complaining ofthe return of Daniel 
O’ Connell, esq. xs their representative, he being incapa- 
citated by law frow serving in parliament, and prayiog 
that the rt. hon. Vesey Fitzgerald be theretore declared 
duly elected, and that his name be accordingly inserted 
in the official return io the room of said Danicl O'Con- 
nell. 

They also petitioned against the present return even in 
the event of the person nominated proving qualified to 
sit in parliament, if legally elected, ‘he petition was or- 
dered to be taken into consideration on Viursday, at 3 07- 
clock in the afternoon. 

The Russians were advancing towards Constantinople, 
keeping close to the coust of the Black Sea. Other places 
had been taken by them-—in all 7 fortresses, with 80u 
pieces oi cannon, many standards and vast quantities of 
stores. A Russianarimy is advancing on tre Asiatic site, 
and with eqial sueeess. The campaign commenced on 
the 7th Mav, and en the 2nd Jnly, the Kussiaus were 
almost to Bazarkik and Varnas, only 50 leagues trom 
Constantinople. ‘Che Vurks were assembling an army 
of 100,000 men at Adrianople. All Musscimans between 
14 and 60 years old were calledtoarms, ‘Phe ‘stand. 
ard of the prophet”? was soon to be displayed; but the 
Black Eagle ot Russia will not cower belure that tx- 
mous banner. 

The Augsburgh Gazette announces that count Capo a? 
Istrias, president of Greece, having represented to the 
nblied powers that he could not maintain himseit in Greece 
without money, England Lad retuseda subsidy, but that 
France and Russia had engaged to furnish 1,000, 000f, per 
month, till further orders, and that France lias destin- 
ed for this purpose 8,000,000 out of the loum of 80,UUU- 
O00, 

The operations in Greece have not of late been of much 
importance. The war has languished on both sides, 
The last accounts, however, state that the Greeks have 
lately attacked the Turks in Athens—they took the town, 
but were obliged by the ‘lurkish batteries of the Acro- 
polis to evacuate it. 

The oa ny oa of general Church against Anatolico and 
Missolonghi have failed. 

An unsuccessful effort to effect a landing on Samos by 
the Turks cost them many men—1,500 were made prim 
soners by the Samoits. 
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Of those vessels which sailed from the Morea with 
sick and wounded Egyptians for Alexandria, one was 
taken by the Russian frigate Castor. 

Official news has been received from the Morea, or 
failure of the negotiations set on foot through the Greek 
bishops with the insurgents, The Greeks had rejected, 
eee, proposal, and referred to the convention of the 6th 

uly. 

The plague has broken out in the camp of Ibrahim pa- 
cha, 
the Morea. I 
supplies. 

he sultan has issued a decree that all garrisons which 
surrender to Russia, shall be put to death. 

Some of the London editors say that the Russians can- 
not reach Constantinople the present season, and speak 
of the difficulties at the Balkin passes. It is evident that 
many in England view the progress of Russia vith much 
apprehension. 

Austria is collecting an army of 100,000 men on the 
Turkish frontier, and the prince of Hesse Homburg has 
been sent on a mission to the emperor Nicholas. War 
between Russia and Austria is speculated on. 

A great riot took place at Ballinamore, in Ireland, on 
the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, commenced 
against those who had assembled to celebrate the day 
The rioters had one body ot five hundred pikemen, and 
were besides very numerous. 
cavalry, supported by intantry, and dispersed, and some 
prisoners were made ‘There was a report that the peo- 
ple in several of the counties, were arming themselves. 

We have very late accounts from Buenos Ayres. The 
war still continued. Admiral Brown had had some spir- 
ited affairs with the blockading squadron. Great prepa- 
rations were making to strengthen his Tittle fleet, by the 
purchase of fast sailing vessels. 


s troops are sick and much distressed for 





COLOMBIA AND PERU. 

It will be seen by the annexed proclamation, that 
Bolivar bas declared war against Peru, and preparations 
have been made to resist him. Gen. Sucre, having been 
wounded in an insurrection in Bolivia, was, with some of 
his principal officers, imprisoned at Chucisaca. ‘The pre- 
sent chief of Peru, is gen. Lamar. Much bloodshed must 
be expected... Verily, we more and more fear the endu- 
rance of the South American =, if indeed, those 
of Colombia, Peru and Bolivia deserve to be so called— 
being little else than military despotisms. 

Simon Bolivar, liberator president of Colombia, to the 
people of the south— 

‘ellow citizens and soldiers. The perfidy of the peo- 
ple of Peru has removed all limits and upturned all rights 
of their neighbors of Bolivia and Colombia, notwithstand 
ing a thousand outrages, borne with heroic patience, we 
have found ourselves at length obliged to repel injustice 
by force. ‘The Peruvian force have entered into the 


heart of Bolivia without a previous declaration of war, | 


and without any cause for it. Such abominable conduct 
lets us know what we have to hope for from a government 
which does not know, cither the laws of nations, or those 
of gratitude; nor will follow the eourtesy due to friendly 

eople and brothers. bet us refer to the list of the 
erimes of the government of Peru, and your suffering 
cannot discover itself without a terrible ery of vengeance. 
But Ido not wish to excite your indignation nor re-open 
your paintul wounds. f only call you to be on your guard 
against those wretches who have violated the soil of our 


danghter, and who attempt now to profane the bosom of | 


the mother ofheroes. Arm yourselves, Colombians ot 

the south! Fly to the frontiers of Peru, and hope for the 

hour of revenge. My presence among you shall be the 

Signal for battle. (Signed) BOLIVAR. 
Bogota, July 3d, 1828. 





NEW BRITISH CORN BILL. 
if we understand certain late proceedings, the following 
are the duties at present payable on the importstion of 
corn into Great Britain. Unless the price is 62s the 
quarter, equal to about one dollar and an haif per Amer- 
ican bushel of 60 pounds, wheat [or four) cannot be im- 

rted for consumption. ‘Vhisis *‘free trade.” 
Wheat.—W henever the six weeks aggregate average 
price shall be 62s. and under 63s. the duty shall be 24s. 


2 et te faery tied 


Some  apeti aes was going on for his evacuation of | 
i 


They were attacked by | 


oe 


8d. per quarter. To decrease 1s. for every advance ip 
price of 1s, till the average reach 67s.—‘‘Such duty’? 
to decrease 2s. for every shilling advance above 66s. to 
69s. To decrease 3s. for every shilling advance above 
68s. to 71s.—To decrease 4s. for every shilling advance 
above 70s. to 73s; and at 73s. the duty to be Is. per quar- 
ter. An advance of Is. duty upon 24s, 8d. for every shil- 
ling decline in average below 62s. 

Barley.—W hen the average shall be 33s. and under 34s, 
the duty shall be 12s. 4d. T'o decrease 1s. 6. for every 
shilling advance till 41s. and the duty then to be is. per 
quarter. 

An advance of Is. 6d. duty upon 12s, 4d. for every shil- 
ling decline in the average below 38s. 

Oats. — When the average shall be 25s. and under 26s, 
the duty shall be 9s. Sd. ‘To decrease 1s. 6d. for every 
shilling advanced till 31s. and the duty then to be 1s. per 
quarter, 

An advance of 1s. 6d. duty upon 9s. Sd. for every 
shilling decline in the average below 25s. 

Itye, peas and beans.—-When the averages shall be 36s. 
and under 37s. duty 15s. 6d. ‘To decrease 1s, 6d. duty 
for every shilling advance till 46s. and then to be 1s. per 
quarier. Whenever the price shall be under 36s. and 
not under 35s. the duty to be 16s. 9d. and to advance Is, 








:| 6d. for every shilling decline in price. 


IWheat-meal and four.—For every barre! of 196 pounds, 
)aduty equal to the amount payabie on 384 gallons of 
wheat. 

Oatmeal.—For every quantity of 1814 Ibs. a duty 
equal to that payable on one quarter of oats. 

Indian corn, buck wheat, beer and bigg, the same 
duty as is payable on barley. 
If produce of, or imported from, any British possessions 

in MN. America, or out of Europe. 
}Wheat.—For ever quarter 5s. until the average reach 

s. und then 6d. per quarter. 
| Barley.—2s. 6d. per quarter till 34s, and then 6d. per 
quarter. 
| Oats.—2e. per quarter till 25s. and then 6d. per 
quarter. 

Rye, peas and beans.—3s. 
| quarter, 
Fiour, oat meal, Indian corn, buek wheat, beer ani 


_bigg, as above. 


KENTUCKY ELECTIONS. 
The great interest felt in the late eleetion for govergor 


in Kentucky, hes induced us to present not only a par- 
ticular table of the result, by counties, but to add thereto 


! -_ 
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till 41s. and then 6d. per 





‘the previeus calculations of the opposing parties. Out 

of the latter the following things appear: ’ 

The number of voies actually taken for govern- 

| or, Was 77,171 

| Calculated by the friends of Mr. Metcalfe, 75,325 
ss “ Mr. Barry, 72,480 


| ‘The number taken exceeding the amounts estimated in 
the sum of 1846 votes, and 4,691, respectively. 











| Estimated majority by Mr. M’s. friends, was 6,425 
| Real majority 709 
| 5,716 
Fiaianisi majority by Mr, B’s. friends, 4, 600 
| Real majority against him, 709 

5,309 


' 


| 5,309 votes, respectively. A comparison of the votes ta- 
i ken in particular counties, with the estimates of the par- 
ties, also affords curious matters for speculation. We 
_shall notice one instance for the sake of an example. 
Many others of like character occur, 
| Campbell county was estimated by doth parties as hav- 
ing only 850 votes— Metealfe’s friends ted it, and Barry’s 
claimed a majority of 50. But 1230 votes were taken, 
| and Barry’s majority was 408. 
| ‘The first six columns shew the official returns of the 
| sheriffs, for governor and lieut. governor as made up at 
| Frankfort on the 21st of August last—the next two the esti- 
/ mates of the friends of gen. Metcalfe, and the two last 
i those of the friends of Mr. Barry. 


So both parties missed their calculation in 5,716 and. 
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Estimated Estimated | Gen. Metcalle obs 






































For wovernor. Majorities. Fer it. gov. | Infavor of Met. In fi i 
. _& , ° avor of Bar. | tained 1084 of ‘ 
ie pags: Met. Bar. Met. Bar. Und, ice Met. Bar. Bar. Met, | jority in Clarke's diss 
| Adair 446 585 139 439 582 500 600 600 500 trict—700 in his own 
- Allen 227 508 281 218 531 250 550 600 200 | —2885 in Letcher’s— 
ve Anderson 118 433 315 118 397 175 525 HOO 200 | 356 in Chilton’s and 
a Barren 775 = 939 164 789 908 800 1000 690 350 | 317 in Yanecey’s: Mr 
* Bath 490 603 113 4345 450 600 75 Sieets ohtnbendl & Gnie 
a 568 750 300 | Barry obtained a ma- 
‘1. Boone 662 393 269 502 290 550 350 400 450 jority of 1111 in 
Bourbon 1222? 890 332 1175 892 1250 900 900 1250 | M‘Hatton’s, 811 in 
>’ Bracken é 513 387 126 454 398 450 350 350 450 | Moore’s ” Aa i 
is, Breckenridge 581 349 232 560 370 650 250 430 300 | Wickliffe’s,859 in Da- 
ry ' Ballitt 255 441 186 247 239 422 300 400 500 250 | niel’s, 221 in Bucke 
ep Butler 162 226 64 126 254 2.5 225 250 200 | ner’s, and 349 in Ly« 
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TRIALS FOR THE ABDUCTION OF MORGAN. 
To the editor of the Albany Argus, dated 
Cananpateua, Friday, Jug. 22, 6 o'clock, P. M. 


The trial of the indictment of Bruce, Darrow and Tur- 
ner, was resumed this murning at 8 o’clock. 

The people having rested, the detendant’s eounsel con- 
cluded not to call any witnesses. They moved that 
Bruce be discharged on the ground that this court had 
not jurisdiction of the offence—that no act had been pro- 
ved against Bruce in the county of Ontario—that if he 
was concerned in the conspiracy to abduct Morgan, he 
acted in the county of Niagara, and could only be tried in 
that county and not elsewhere—that the indictment charg- 
eda conspiracy to kidnap Morgan from Canandaigua, in 
the county of Ontario, and transport him to foreign parts 
and places, and that the prosecution had proved the ab- 
duction, and therefore the couspiracy was merged in 
the consummation of its object—that there could not be an 
indictment for a conspiracy to do an unlawful act, the act 
having been done; the indictment must be for the act 
done and not for the conspiracy. General Matthews 
and Mr. Griffin argued it very ably for the defendant; 
Bruce, and Mr, Whiting and Mr. Butler argued in oppo- 
sition. The counsel forthe people contended that the 
indictment lay for the conspiracy—that the overt acts of 
abduction were proved in aggravation of his offence— 
that the gist of the indictment was the combination or con- 
federacy—that the conspiracy being formed to commit a 
misdemeanor, the doctrine ef merger did not apply— 
that the acts of Bruce in Niagara county being in further- 
ance of the objects of the conspiracy, he must be regard- 
ed asa principal in the conspiracy—that all the conspira- 
tors might be tried in the county in which the first overt 
act was done, to wit, where Morgan was first unlawful- 
ly subjected to their power, and where the conspiracy 
must have been formed. 

The court over-ruled the objection, and said the cause 
must go to the jury. 

The cause was summed up by Mr. Adams, for the de- 
fendant (Bruce) and Mr. Mosley forthe people, and 
was committed to the jury at 8 o’clock P. M. The 
court advised the jury, that if from the evidence they 
were satisfied that Bruce acted in pursuance of a con- 
spiracy against Morgan, previously entered into, and to 
which he wasa party, they must finda verdict of guilty; 
and if they believed that Bruce knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy, but first knew of the transportation of Morgan 
wlien he acted, then they would find him not guilty, be- 
eause his acts would amount to an assault and battery and 
false imprisonment, in the county of Niagara, for which 
he could not be convicted in this county, under this in- 
dictment, which was for a conspiracy to kidnap. ‘The 
court also advised the jury that they must be satisfied 
that Morgan was in the carriage in which and on which 
Bruce rode, and that Bruce knew it, and further, that 
Morgan was there against his will, and that Bruce knew 
that also. 

Giddings having been rejected asa witness, there was 
no testimony against Turner and Darrow, and under the 
direction of the court, and with the full consent of the 
public prosecutor, they were acquitted. 

Saturday, 7 A. M. 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty agamst Bruce, at 
12 o’clock last night. 

The evidence proved Bruce to have rode with the car- 
riage in which Morgan was transported from Moli- 
neux’s, on the Ridge road, 16 miles east of Lewiston, to 
Lewiston, and from thence to Fort Niagara; ali within 
the county of Niagara. Bruce procured the horses for 
the exchange at Molineux’s, and procured a hack and 
horses at Lewiston, and the passengers who came in the 
carriage from the east were exchanged in a buck street 
iato the carriage which Bruce procured at Lewiston. 
Bruce was at Molineux’s with the carriage at 12 o’clock 
on the night of the 18th September. He was at Lewis- 
ton at 2 o’clock same night, and started from Lewiston 
abeut that hour toward the fort. 


Morgan was proved to be confined in the magazine on | 


the morning of the 14th. One witness heard a voice of 
@man in the magazine that morning at 11 o’clock. No 

lived in or occupied any part of the fort at that 
time. Ithad been closed since June, 1826. Giddings 





had the key of the magazine on the 14th September. The 
witness who testified to the voice in«the magazine went 
into the yard of the fort with Giddings, and Giddings 
went into the magazine opened it, and the witness heard 
the noise; thinking that there was something wrong, he 
turned away from the magazine, and walked off trom the 
fort as fast as he could. He was a brother-in-law of Gid- 
dings, on a visit at the time, and is an intelligent young 
man, of the name of John Jackson, residing at Lockport. 

It was remarkable that Bruce called no witnesses to ex- 
plain his conduct, or in any manner to exculpate himself, 

It is added, that though Mr. Bruce was convicted, the 
judge deferred passing sentence till the opinion ‘of the 
supreme court is obtained on a point of law raised by the 
defendant’s counsel. The question involves the right 
of the court to try the cause. It is proper to add that a 
wrong impression prevailed with some of the jury in re- 
lation to their verdict. — We have seen the affidavit of one 
of them, declaring that he would not have consented to 
finding the verdict against Bruce, had it not been impres- 
sed upon him, and on some others of his fellows, that, if 
there was any error in the verdict, it would be set 
right by the supreme court. No other eases having any 
bearing on this subject, were tried. 
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BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS—TARIFF. 

We give below a sketch of certam remarks made by 
Messrs. Huskisson, Hume and Peel, in the house of com- 
mons on the 18th July, in relation to our tariff. Parlia- 
ment was to be prorogued on the 25th. No legislation had 
taken place on the subject, nor-do we believe that any re- 
taliatory act will be passed—British statesmen not being 
willing to work out theirown condemnation. They re- 
ceive none of our great products, on any thing like liberal 
terms, cotton excepted, and that because they cannot do 
without it. The people of the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois and 
Missouri, are, as it were, prohibited a market in Britain, 
and all that they supply will not pay for the ridéands and 
ginghans, of British manufacture, consumed in these 
states, though they contain a Jarge majority of the people 
| of the United States. It is true, Great Britain uses about 
14,000 hhds. Virginia tobacco, and 20,000 tierces of North 
and South Carolina rice. The first costs in Virginia 
about $1,000,000, but the ¢ax upon it amounts to 9,500,000, 
being siaty-stx cents onevery pound! Rice pays 333 cts. 
per 100 Ibs. or 100 per cent. on its cost. Naval stores 
are about as heavily taxed, Our laws then are for self-pre- 
servation, because of British exclusions. We blame 
{not Britain because that she will half-starve her people 
rather than that they should eat American bread; but it 
excites just contempt when those who carry the profibi- 
| tory system so far, prate about ‘‘/ree trade.” 
On publishing this debate, the New York Commercia! 











| Advertiser, an anti-teriff paper, says—While we ceincide 


most fully with Mr. Huskisson, ' principle, we must 
enter our exceptions against the manner inw hich he speaks 
of the legislative acts of this nation. It is hardly tobe 
| supposed that the British parliament wil] be selected by the 
| United States, as the most suitable place for the discus- 
sion of their own internal or external policy. It is for 
/us to quarrel about the tariff as much as we please— 
not for Great Britain. Mr. Hume has undoubtedly touch- 
ed the right key in this matter. While Great Britain 
keeps her ports rigidly closed upon the whole products of 
our country, saving only our cotton and tobacco, under 
| enormous duty, however, she, of all others, has no right 
'to complain. We are for the principles of free trade, in 
ithe most enlarged and liberal sense of the term, while 
| Great Britain is in favor of these principles just so far 
and no farther, as they can be profitably adapted to her 
own peculiar interests. Great Britain rigidly adheres to 
the system of extending the utmost protection to her 
landed interest—and pray may not America be allowed 
todo the same! Not, however, be it understood, that 
we approve of the measures we have adopted for this 
purpose. We are speaking only of the right of the go- 
vernment, and the courtesy due from the legislature of 
one government, to that of another. 
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The Baltimore Gazetie (also rather anti-tariff) of the 
30th ult. and Ist, has the following paragraphs: 
‘*The most restless, proud, ambitous, and quarrelsome 
ople on earth,” are we Americans, says a writer in an 
“nglish Oper who then proceeds to warn the good 
people of ritain, that they willhave a war to fight with 
us yet, before they have done, because we regard them 
with envy and hatred, How much the writer is mistak- 
en!! We dont think enough about the English, to re- 
member whether we regard them with love or dislike; 
we can get along without them—in the great staples of 
our country we can beat them, when competing in fo- 
reign markets. Our manufactured cottons they have 
tried to imitate, and by forging our stamps, have tried 
to palm them upon the South Americans, but without 
success. ‘They are obliged to sell us such of their manu- 
factures as we want, (and at low prices}, or their poor 
population must have a still jarger proportion of paupers to 
maintain; for, it is upon the poor that the burden of pau- 
perism fall the heaviest—When we can make our own 
cutlery, we will cease taking that of England, as we have 
already ceased taking her coarse cottons, and will cease 
to take her coarse cloths; and, until we can supply our- 
selves, we have no fear of an ample and cheap supply 
from Shefiield, Birmingham, &e. America is much more 
necessary to England than England isto America. We 
might hear that the white cliffed island had sunk, and 
the green sea rolled quietly over the tops of Snowden, 
without caring, exeept as Christians, for the loss of so 
many jolly boasters; but, ruin, we are all inclined to 
think, would involve many a proud town, and still proud- 
er firm, were the same overwhelming fiood to dash its 


spray on the highest peak of mount Washington. We 
smile, therefore, at the blustering like that below. “The 
bark of merry England is worse than her bite.” We 


expect her to be a very quiet friend ofours forthe next 
three or four centuries, and it we should quarrel, it will 
be the madness brought on by her immense debt and in- 
creasing embarrassments, that will induce her to risk the 
broken bones, which will be the result ofa contest with 
her offspring and quondam-obedient subject. ’ 

“We remarked, a day or two since, that America was 
much more necessary to England, than England was to 
Americea,and the article, published in another column, 
notwithstanding its professions, proves it. Mr. Huskis- 
son would have us bclicve, that we are doing ourselves 
injury:—this may be:—and would have us mend our laws 
to prevent ourruin. He declares, that for every pound 
that England loses by our prohibitory dutics, America 
loses four. We may lose,and we may suffer; but if we 
jost and suffered more than England, England would be 
silent on the subject, and not be so prodigal of her advice. 
But, it is England- which is the greatest sufferer, and 
England knows ittoo. Every manufacturer in the coun- 
try cries aloud against the tariff—every workman in 
the land looks, with dread, upon a measure, which, de- 
creasing the demand for the product of his labor, threat- 
ens, by shutting up the manufactory, to deprive him of 
the means of subsistence. England feels deeply the 
pressure of the late act of congress, increasing the du- 
ties upon the produce of her looms. Knowing this, we 
smile at the impotent threats of retaliation, which are 
made upon the floor of the house ef commons. Can 
we be so blind as _ to believe, that for the last fifty years, 
England has Leen receiving our staple raw materials out 
of kmdness to her former subjects? Do we not know, 
that if her own colonies, in the East, or West Indies, 
could have furnished her with cotton at as low a rate as 
she could procure it from the U.S. that their produc- 
tions would have been preferred to ours. —England has 
bought froin us, because we can supply her cheaper than 
she can be er by any one else—and, is it to be be- 
lieved, that, when England, with our low prices, can 
barely maintain her manufacturers, that she will volunta- 
rily and unnecessarily ruin her menufacturers, by fore- 
ing them to pay higher for the raw material, merely to 
retaliate upon our tariff. Hardly—We may suffer, it 
is true, but England must suffer more from our prohibi- 
tory duties.” 

With these remarks we submit the sketches. Mr. 
Huskisson, certainly did not know the condition of our 
trade with Great Britain, and must have supposed that 
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our grain, lumber, &e. was admitted for consumption!!! 
Mr. Peel’s re/axation of the corn laws is wonderful, 
See the present law—page 22. 

In the house of commons, on the 18th July, Mr. Hus- 
kisson rose to move for copies of the American tariffs of 
1824 and the present year, with any communieations 
from his majesty’s ministers in the United States on the 
subject. It was necessary, before the close of the ses- 
sion, to take some notice, not of the intention, perhaps, 
but of the tendency of certain acts which had been lately 
yassed in the United States, detrimental to their own 
interests, but certainly calculated greatly to injure and 
impede the trade and manufactures of Great Britain. Tn 
1815, a convention was entered into for four years, which 
was not introduced by him, but which was nearly one of 
the first of those reciprocity treaties that had been so 
much abused. ‘he simple principle was this:—-That 
all articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
either country, should be received in cither upon duties 
aslow as those paid upon any the like articles the 
growth, produce or manufacture of any other country; 
and further, that there should be no discriminating duties 
in reference to the national character of the respective 
ships. In 1818, it was renewed. At this period, when 
we were exploding the doctrine of prohibition, it was 
adopted by the Americans with reference to the great 
staple manufactures of England, About the same time 
the convention was violated by the United States, ime 
posing an additional duty on iron rolled instead of beaten 
into plates, which was an increase occasioned merely by 
the improvement in the mode of manufacture. ‘This 
country remonstrated, but without effect; though on the 
renewal of the convention the principle was conceded, 
and it was also agreed that the treaty should be dissolved 
on either party giving twelve months’ notice. . Sinee that 
peried the American congress has added other duties, 
particularly upon wool, hardware, and cotton, and those 
duties were so great as to amount almost to a_prohibi- 
tion; and, as in the year before the proposition for an in- 
crease was rejected by a majority of one, in the year 1827 
it was carried by a great. majority. 

But he understood that those best informed upow such 
subjects in the United States, looked upon the inerease 
as highly prejudicial to their interests; certain it was that 
every country looked to every question with reference 
to its own particular interests, and on that principle he 
did not complain of the United States; but on that prin- 
ciple also wus it that we ought to look Lo our own course, 
so as to counteract that feeling in others. He was not 
one of those who advocated a system of prohibitory war- 
fare; but it we did not adopt some course of the kind 
we should forfeit our claim to impartiality, and justify 
complaints on the part of other countries who were deal- 
ing with usin a fairer and juster manner.—The people 
of the United States deceived themselves if they suppos- 
ed that we had not ample means of manifesting our feel- 
ings, even under the convention; but it was, however, 
open tous to put an end to that convention by due notice 
given, and this was, in his opinion, the more manly 
course. ‘Lhe principal exports ot America—tobacco, 
rice, cotton, and turpentine—were not manutactured in 
this country, but were merely sent to this country for 
consumption, and with those articles it would not be 
difficult to supply ourselves from other sources, He be- 
lieved that this tariff owed its existence less to the opin- 
ion that it would promote national objects, than election- 
eering purposes. It was not a matter of surprise that 
party should prevail in a country where the supreme 
executive power was an object of competition, not twice 
in an age, but once every four years. He observed, that 
these measures were generally brought forward at the 
period of these elections, with reference to the excite. 
ment of the people. 

While the trade of the United States with this coun. 
try amounted to one-half of all the exports of their own 
production, it formed only one-sixth of the whole trade 
of this country. He would leave it to the sober and 
temperate consideration of those who ought to be the 
rulers of the destinies of that country, to decide whether 
it was a safe game for them to risk one-half of their trade 
im order to impede us in a branch ef our commeree, 
which was only one-sixth of our whole foreign trade. So 
far from retaliating, he would leave the American govern- 
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ment to find out the folly of their proceedings; and he had 

no doubt they would soon repent the day they adopted this 

weak and absurd policy. He was of opinion that for 
one pound of injury the tariff would inflict upon 
nd. the injury to America would be fourfold. 

r. Hame said nothing rankled more in the breasts 
of the Americans, than our exclusion of their corn. 
This was the staple of half the country and it was by the 
influence of those states which grew corn, that this un- 
Wise and impolitic tariff had been passed. 

Mr. Peel said, it was mistake to suppose the tariff 
was a retaliatory measure, for in the very year that it 
was introduced we had relaxed in our regulations re- 
specting American corn. He had no objection to the 
production of the documents, from which he gathered 
sufficient to prove to him, that the security of America 
would betore long induce that country to recall the pre. 
sent step, as it must necessarily lead to considerable 
suffering there, if continued; and in the meantime he 
was glad that circumstances prevented the possibility 
of our adopting any retaliatory system, as the only effect 
likely to be produced by sucha course would be, its being 

wrong by the Americans, and leading to still fur- 
ther steps. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


3 The house went into committee, when the usual scs- 
sional addresses were agreed to. 





FORTIFICATIONS OF CANADA. 
BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY 7, 1828. 

Sir H. Hardinge wished, before moving the next 
t, to request the attention of the committee for a 

w minutes. (‘There was here a call for the vote, and 
the right honorable gentleman read the resolution to 
grant his majesty £30,644, to enable him to provide 
works for the defence of Upper Canada and Halifax. ] 
This sum, the right honorable secretary went on to state, 
was to construct part of some works, which, accord- 
ing to the estimate made in 1822, would not exceed 
£340,000. The works were of very great importance, 
as constituting the new works for the defence of our 
North American colonies. The finance committee had 
Not given any opinion to the house to guide it on this 
subject, because it felt a great difficulty in qrmine an 
opinion as to the works proposed. He felt a similar 
Gifficulty, and he labored under a still greater difficulty, 
because the committee had not thought it right to divulge 
evidence given before it by the duke of Wellington and 
himself; and for the same reasen he could not refer to 
that evidence because it would not be right to expose to 
the public the object of our policy, and the necessity of 
the work it was proposed to csiablish. He hoped, how- 
ever, that there were several members of the committee 
who had formed an opinion from the evidence of the 
@uke of Wellington. who would supply by their opinion 
what could not be given in evidence, and preclude him 
ftom the necessity of supporting his opinion by any ve- 
ference to that evidence. In 1819, the dake of Welling- 
ton, when he was master general of the ordnance, was 
ee by the secretary of state for the colonies, to 
texke a report as to the works necessary for the defence of 
the Canadas. An examination of the country was cn- 
tered into, and the result of that examination was, that 
it would be necessary for the defence of Canada, to es- 
tablish a branch water communication from Montreal to 
Kingston. ‘The navigation was, in consequence of the 
cataracts and other impediments in the river St. law- 
rence, very difficult, and it was almost impassable fom 
Montreal to Kingston. Moreover, there was, particu- 
Tarly during the war, a necessity of having a quick com- 
munication between these two places. ‘The commercial 
advantages which woul’! arise from a quick and safe wa- 
ter conveyance between these two places, others would 
atate to the house more ably than he could; the military 
advantages, and the greatest adventage, perhaps, would 
be the ability to carry stores to the upper provinces and 
to keep upa rapid communication between one part o! 
the country and another, when troops were aeting on the 
defensive. In 1824, the duke of VW e)lington sent a com- 
maission of engineer officers out to Canada to make a 
complete report of all the cireumstances. A report 
was made in the same year, or in 1825; and in this re- 
port ft was shown that there was a necessity fer forming 
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a water communication, and for erecting fortresses at the 
most vulnerable points, so as to establish places of secu- 
rity for storesand magazines. In the whole province, 
there was not a single point, except Quebec, where a 
cartridge or a musket could be considered as in a place of 
safety. ‘To fortify K.ngston was of great importance, 
beeause it not only supplied a place of security for stores, 
but it gave protection to vessels, and tormed a fortified 
harbor on lake Ontario. It was the only fortification on 
the lake. It would also be necessary to defend other 
points. ‘The ordnance department was unwilling to leave 
any thing undone, because it had generally been re- 
proached with having neglected to take proper precaue 
tions of defence in time. ‘The fortifications proposed 
were divided into three classes; the first was the most 
necessary; the second and third classes were not so ne- 
cessary, and might be indefinitely postponed, or not 
brought f rward for aterm of years. The present plan 
embraced only the first class of work, which would ree 
quire £900,000, if they could be executed, but the pre- 
sent vote was to apply only to works at Kingston and 
Halifax. ‘The remainder ofthe sum would be wanted 
to complete the plan. The question, whether they 
should go any further than to fortify Kingston and Hali- 
fax, would hereafter be discussed; at present the pro- 
priety of fortifying Kingston as the port of lake Ontario 
and of forufying Halifax as the chiet place of Nova Sco- 
tia, could not be doubted. It was necessary to fortify 
Halifax to defend the dock yard. At present, an cntere 
prising enemy might land in the neighborhood of Halifax, 
get in the rear of the town, and destroy it with the dock 
yard, and allthe stores. It had at present no defences 
but what had been temporarily erected at the exigence 
ofthe moment. Such works cost more to repair them, 
and keep them up, than would be required to build solid 
| fortifications. He believed that during the last $0 or 
40 years, the expeuse of these temporary fortifications 
was more than double the present estimate. It would 
be better and more economical to erect a solid and pere 
| manent fortification; but with these temporary defences, 
| it always turned out, that when the defences were 
| wanted, they were good for nothing. If the house should 
| how vote this sum, gentlemen would be unfettered as 
‘to the £900,000. Whatever there might be done in 
other places, it was necessary to fortify Halifax and 
Kingston ‘Lhe right honorable gentleman then referred 
'to the duke ef Wellington’s opimion to prove the necese 
sity of the fortifications, and concluded by moving the 
vote above mentioned. 

Mr. Stanley said, that this vote was insinuated upon 
them, first in a small shape, next in a large, and lastly, 
as it now appeared, to encourage an expenditure, begin- 
ning with thousands, but ending with millions. He had 
| consented to vote £41,000 for the rideau and fast year, 
'under a pledge, as he conceived, that that amount, with 
| the other grants then known, would have completed the 
| work; but now according to the commissioners, a delu- 

sion had been practised upon them, and they had to en- 
counter the enormous expenditure shadowed out by the 
| present estimates, or else sacrifice their past outlay. 
The government in the Jast session of parliament eamec 
down to the house, and called upon it to vote an esti+ 
mate of £42, 862—pledging itselito the fact that that sam 

| would cover one quarter of the whole estimate required, 
|That estiraate had been now increased to a claim for 
£527,000 (hear, hear). ‘he house was called on to 
netion such a vote as that, and they were told that 
,uniess they did so they would stultify the whole pro- 
lcceding. it was said that the expenditure had been 
|commenced and that unicss the works were completed 
| all the money laid cut upon them would be so much lost. 
Now what was the facet? He would appeal to the late 
| secretary for the colonies, whether he had not given it as 
\his opinion in the course of last year, thatthe whole case 
‘should come before parliament—that the works should 
ibe in the meantime suspended—and that during the pre- 
i sent year the expenditure should not exceed £41,000? 
But now the present government came down with an es- 
timate of £150,000, and this, they were told, formed 
only a part of the whole, amounting to £527,000. If he 
(Mr. Stanley), wanted any proot of the animus which 
actuated the present half military, half civil government, 
(hear, hear), be found sufficient in the fact, that upon 
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the 4th of July this house should have first heard of a 
supplementary estimate of £30,000; that they should 
have been called upon to come to a vote on the subject 
on the following day, which was adjourned accidently 
for three days; and that they were then called upon to 
come to a vote, pledging the house to a further expendi- 
ture of £2,500,000, (hear, hear); was this the time, 


when a finance committee had been appointed im conse- | 


quence of the low state of the finances of the country 
—was this the time, that they should be called upon 
to come to such a yote? (Hear). 


Was it not hard that at such a time, in the middle of 
Jaly, when nearly half of the members were out of 


town, that they should be asked to come toa vote pledg- 
ing themselves toan expenditure of £2,000,000, and up- 
wards, for military fortifications in a country which they 
had but little chance of holding for any long period oj 
time? (Hear, hear). There was a committee at this mo- 
ment sitting upon the state of the civil government, or 
rather misgovernment of Canada, (hear, hear), by which 
the feelings of the population of that colony had been 
alienated, and whichteelings would prove the best of all 
fortifications. That committee were at present engaged 
in an investigation as to the best means of allaying the 
discontents existing in Canada, and why not wait for its 


report before the house was called upon to pledge itself 


to such a vote as this? (Hear, hear). With regard to 
the works, the two at present under consideration had 
been most ingeniously selected by the right hon. gentle- 
man. It was difficult for him (Mr. Stanley), an unpro- 
fessional man, to enter into the question of the necessi- 
ty of these works. It was said by the right hon. gentle- 
man, that they were required as a defence against an en- 
¢erprising enemy who should happen to have the com- 
mand of the sea—why, all these works would afford no 
defence against such an enemy, and under such cirenm- 
stances. (Hear, hear). 
tended for the necessity of the works at Kingston. How 
did ‘they maintain their superiority in the late war on 
that station? (Hear). What were the Americans do- 
ing at Sackett’s Harbor, which was on the opposite side? 
They had dismantled all the works there, and they kept 
their resources by them, until they should be required 
fo assert their naval] superiority on that station in the 
next war. ‘The tact was, that when the two millions and 
and a half should be expended on these works, the line 
of defence would be still imperfect. (Hear,hear). The 
hon. member here referred to the expenditure for the 
works at Montreal and Niagara, and read an extract 
from the evidence of the duke of Wellington, in which 
his grace said, that if he were to choose between the 
works at Montreal and at Niagara, he would preter that 
the latter should be erected. The hon. member proceed- 
ed to contend, that these fortifications were pertectly un- 
necessary, seeing that these colonies in the last war, un- 
supported by this country, had been able to defend 
themselves against any invasion which could come from 
the United States. For his part he did not entertain 
much dread of an invasion from that quarter. The 
United States supported no standing army for the purpose 
of invasion; and a militia, though admirably adapted for 
defence at home, was not a force adapted for invasion. 
Indeed, the most distinguished statesmen in America were 
of opinion that their territory was, even in its present 
state, much too extended, and the United States would 
scarcely invade Canada except with the view of annoy- 
ing Great Britain. Under al) cireumstances, y 


was tobe dreaded. He should oppose this vote; as the 
house, by —s to it, would give its sanction tga fur- 
ther expenditure of £2,500,000 in the erection off works 
which were, in his opinion, perfectly unnecessary. 

Sir E. Owen contended that it was probable, that, in 
the next war, the United States might invade Canada, and 
that these fortifications were necessary to defend the co- 
lony against such an invasion. With respect to the diffi- 
culties experienced im the naval warfare in the last war, 
they arose entirely from the deficiency of transports, for 
which an immense sum was required at the time, and by 
which alone the province had been saved. Yet notwith- 
standing the large sums which were expended, there was 
a waste of one-half of the stores. Indeed, sir G. Pre- 
yost was so strongly impressed with the difficulties at- 


The right hon. gentleman con- | 























he did not | 


think that an invasion on the part of the United States! sent grant were asked was entirely distinct trom the 


' 


; 





tending the transport of the stores, down the stream, 
thathe represented and urged the yy! of opening 
acanal of thiskind. In the late war it took a fortnight 
to transport the stores, &e. from Montreal to Kingston 
in boats which did not average beyond two tons each; 
and if a canal were made, that transport could be accom- 
plished in tour or five days. No one, he fancied, would 
dens that a fortification was necessary at the depot where 
the transports, upon such a caval, would discharge theme 
selves. The gallant member stated, that the Americans, 
in descending the river during the last war, and being 
prevented by the rapidity of the current from re-ascend- 
ing it, were, upon their landing, beaten in detail by oup 
troops; and hence, he argued, that a canal and a line of 
fortifications were required- along the river to facilitate 
the conveyance of the troops and stores inthe next war, 
and to enable the colony to defend itself successfully 
against invasion. 

Mir. Maherly, said it was necessary for the house to 
consider what had been the expense—what was the pre» 
sent expense—and what was likely to be the expense of 
these works. ‘They were cailed upon to vote £41,000 
for the Rideau canal, the expenditure upon which had 
already amounted to £87,000, and the sum required to 
complete it amounted to £440,844, making a total of 
£527,844. Then the expense of the first class of works 
was estimated at £533,000, and that of the second class 
at £528,000, which in addition to the estimate of £798,000, 
for fortifications made a total of £2,386,844. The grand 
total, in fact, which would be necessary for the comple- 
tion of these works might be stated at not less than 
3,000,000, sterling. (ffear), ‘The duke of Wellington 
said that the detence of these works, when finished, 
might be maintained by 10,000 men. He (Mr. Mabers 
ly) had talked with military men who said that double 
that number of men would be required for their detence, 
‘The house should therefore bear in imiud that whenever 
those works were completed, the government would 
call upon the house to grant double the number of men 
contemplated by the duke of Wellington, and they 
would be told that unless they agreed to the estimate, the 
enemy would take possession of the works. ilad they, 
he would ask, any certainty of holding Canada? (Loud 
crics of hear, bear). Would any one guarantee to them 
more than forty years’ possession, at the farthest, of these 
colonies? (Hear, hear). Even supposing a better govern- 
ment were introduced there, the thne would soon are 
rive that the inhabitants would say, ‘‘we dislike your go- 
vernment, whether good or bad, and we are resolved te 
get rid of it altogether.” (Tear, hear). In a commers 
cial point of view, the possession of Canada wes, he 
conceived, a loss to this country. They could obtein 
timber much cheaper trom other parts of the world. He 
trusted the house would not come to a vote on this ocea- 
sion which would only lead the way to an expenditure of 
upwards of £3,000,000, 

Mr. Rodinson said, he was originally in favor of the 
vote but it was upon the understanding that the passing 
of it would not pledge the house to what he could not bat 
consider a most unjustifiable expenditure of £2,000,000 
in addition. He wished to know whether he was right 
in that view of the matter. If he were not, he should 
certainly vote against this grant, until the finance come 
mittee had made their report. 

Mr. Standey explained. 

Sir #. Hardinge, \» eged to inform the hon. member 
Lehi bin (a iaugh), that the works for which the pree 


other portions of the estimates. No honorable member 
who voted for the prescnt grant would at all pledge him- 
self to vote for the remaining estimates. 

Mr. Stanley culled upon the »vernment to say whee 
ther they would not foilow tuisup with other estimates; 
and whether or not the present expenditure on the works 
in Canada, if sanctioned by a vote of that house, would 
not be followed by further expenditure there? 

Sir H. Hardinge said, the expenditure required at pre- 
sent for these works was coiwprised im the vote before 
the house. A great deal had been done m them. (Cheers 
from the opposition). He could not at the moment say, 
that if £900,000 were expended, that £300,000 more 
would not be necessary to make tie line of defence more 
complete. ‘hese two works were considered of suth 
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importance, that they were selected by the duke o | 
lington in 1826, and he (sir H. Hard nge) had len 

m his grace, who was then master-general of the 
ordnance, to bring them forwurd in the estimates, and 
lord Liverpool sanctioned the proceeding. But the duke 
of Wellington was sent to Petersburgh, and they were 
consequently suspended. The gallant officer read « 
minute of his grace the duke of Wellington, dated the 
10th of June, 1826, in which his grace expressed his con- 
currence in the instructions given to the oificers who had 
been sent out to survey the works: and he adds, that 
nothing of course would be done in the military works 
until the whole had been laid before parliament and their 
assent obtained. He (sir H. Hardinge) laid before the 
finance committee all the papers and documents connect- 
ed with these works, and no concealment whatever had 
been practised on his part. (Ilear, hear). 


is 





Mr. Rodinson said, that atter hearing the explanation 
of the gallant general, he was not content to give his | 
vote for this grant. He now believed that the present 
vote would involve at Icast an expenditure of £20u,000 | 
more, the sum to be expended wasclearly indefinite, and | 

he therefore felt it his duty, under existing circumstances | 
to vote against the estimate. (Loud cries of hear, hear, | 
from the spenenion). 
Lord John Russell said, that the right hon. gentleman 
had said that a great deal would be done by the present 
sum, but he did not say that a great deal more would not 
be required to be done. He was.therefore not surprised 
that the hon. member opposite should have been dis- 
satisfied with such an explanation, [t was hard that the 
house should be called upon to come to this vote at such 
.@ late period of the session; but certainly part of the | 
fault lay with the finance committee. Having exaimmed 
the subject in all its bearings, they left it to the house to 
decide the question. If that were the result at which : 
' they arrived, it would have been better that it had been 
“made known to the house some months earlier. What | 
was the conduct of Mr. Pitt when he was at the head of 
the government, in reference to a subject similar to that 
before the house? At the suggestion of the duke of} 
Richmond, he proposed to fortify the dock yards of | 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. ‘Che expense was estimated | 
at £500,000, and afterwards at £700,000. Mr. Pitt | 
took in the first instance a vote of £20,000, and finding | 
the sense of the house against the appropriation, he did | 
not appropriate money to the purpose intended, but in | 
the following year he came down to parliament, and pro- 
osed that the whole matter should be referred to a 
oard of naval and military officers. The board was ac- 
cordingly appointed, and in the fo lowing year they de- 
cided that the fortifications were necessary. Founded 
upon that decision, Mr. Pitt proposed a resolution to | 
arliament for appropriating the money to that purpose. 
otwithstanding a powerful and eloquent speech delivers | 
ed by Mr. Pitt on that occasion, the numbers were cqual 


} 


against the decision of the officers and of Mr. Pitt. 
Now the whole expenditure contemplated 
amounted to £700,000. He could not but contrast that | 
with the discussion of this night, in the course of whieh | 
the house was called upon to sanction an expenditure of 
three or four times that amount. Ie was rather sur- | 
prised that the right hon. sceretary for the colonies had 
evinced no disposition to enter upon this subject. It 
would be much better, in his opinion, if the right hon. 
ntleman, who was the organ oi the noble duke at the 
ead of the government, would defer this part of the 
estimate until next year. Gentlemen would thus have 
time to consider of it and the representatives of the peo- 
le might come down in the ensuing session to state 
whether they were willing that government should incur 
this enormous expense, at a tine when the finances of 
the country were laboring under such heavy burdens. 
He thought that five lines on a picce of parchment to 
conciliate Ireland, would tend more to strengthen and 
support the real interests of this country, than all the 
fortifications that could be erected im Canada. (Hear). — 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald could not consider this subject in | 
any ether light but as involving the general question of | 
colonial policy. Some individuals looked upon colonies | 
as nothing more than a mere matter of calculation, a | 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 





} sent, but all future votes of the like nature. 








oo 


_ enter into a dissertation on the great impor- 
noc-ol colonies to the parent state, but he would as- 





i . ° ° 
sume that it was expedient that this country should do 


every thing that appeared advisable to retain Canada,—a 
position the truth of which would appear to any person 
alter a little reflection. He could not look at the pro- 
position now made without coupling it with the security 
and extension of British commerce, which it ought to be 
thei first object to preserve. In his opinion Halifax was 
a very important station, presenting great local advanta- 
ges, and well calculated to give a preponderance to our 
naval power, and consequently to our commerce in that 
part of the world. With respect to the fortifications on 
the upper lake, if money were laid out there now, it 
would do away with the necessity of expenditure to an 
aggravated amount ata future period, and would, per- 
haps, be the means of preventing future wars; for if they 


| were enabled to navigate vessels of war up the canals, 


the Americans, he was convinced, would never again be 


}able to contend on equal terms with the British on lake 


Ontario, Under all the cireumstances, he certainly 
should vote for this grant; and he trusted that means 
would be taken to secure the affections of those colonies 
generally. 

Mr. Labouchere said, no person was more certain 
than he was that it was impossible to keep Canada with- 
out possessing the cative and cordial affections of the in- 


| habitants; and while those affections were devoted to this 
country inthe manner they had been, he would be the 
5 


last man in that house to consent to abandon the country 
or the people. In the event of a war with America, 


which, though he did not think probable, he was bound 


to view as possible, it would be found that they had laid 
out the money now called for most economically. 
(ilear). He wished this country to remain on friendly 
ierms with the United Siates of America, and therefore 
he thought it unwise to hazard that friendship by leaving 
Canada a tempting and inviting object for mvasion. 
(iiear). He certainly should support not only the pre 
‘This coun- 
try would not be acting fairly and justly to Canada, if 
protection were not extended to her; and when he spoke 
of British protection, he meant effectual protection, 
When he said he would vote for the present and future 


| grants of the same nature, he gave that pledge with this 


condition, —it was, that efforts should be made, and made 
immediately, to give to Canadaa strong, an efficient, 
nda conediatory government (hear); and thata complete 


'change should be made in the system of disorder and 
| musrale which had too long prevailed there. 


Mr. od. Buring conceived this to be a most important 


| quesUon, and one upon which much of the conduct and 
fate of Iugland for tie next half century depended. 


Compured to the schemes they were now about to enter 
mito for deiendin, and fortitying the colonies of the Ca- 


| nadas, all the questions relative to the balance of power 
on the division, and the speaker gave tis casing vote | Europe were as nothing. 


Hie did not say this with re- 
lerence to the expenditure, important as that might be, 


here but {| but with reference to much of our future feeling and 
| system of action, 


ibe arguments just addressed to them 
by the honorable menaver sor St. Michael’s, (Mr, La- 
bouchere), and the right honorable member fur Kerry, 
were calculated very much to mislead the house from 
that calm consideration they ought to bestow upon the 
question. ile did no think either that the right honor- 
able gentleman, (sir H. Hardinge) had acted with the 
openness which usually distinguished him in bringing 
forward this question. ‘Lhe cabinet of lord Liverpool 
decided that the mutter was to be left to the sense of the 
parliament of the country; but he really thought that it 
had been introduced both atan improper season of the 
session and in an improper manner. He conceived it to 
be much better to state these things fairiy and openly, 
than by making them, as it were, to attempt to hide the 
whole of the intention with which they were proposed. 
‘The estimate was found to be altogether about £2,300,000; 
but when they discovered the esumate to have an error of 
£169,000 instead of £500,000, he thought they eught to 
look with suspicion upon all; and he kuew this much of 
those estimates, as well as of the state of the Canadas, 
aud the difficulty of working the ground except at one 
season of the year, that he would be yery unwilling to 


He did not| form one of any company who teok a contract to perform 
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the work for three times the present estimate (hear, 


hear, hearj! He entreated the house, therefore, to eon- 


sider that they were now about to vote a sum which 
would form a precedent for the expenditure of an enor- 
mous amount. ‘This, too, was the very last time they 
would have an opportunity of making a stand against it, 
fhear, hear}! They were about to engage in the expen- 
diture of an almost nameless sum, for the purpose of de- 
fending the government of this country against the peo- 
ple of the Canadas themselves, and against the attacks 
of an immensely powerful and rapidly growing enemy. 
In the event of a war of that kind he conceived the con- 
test to be quite hopeless, and it was because he thought 
so that he entreated the house to pause before it sanc- 
tioned the present grant. He thought the Canadas could 
not be preserved to this country even if there was not an 
enemy close at hand, studying how to turn every little 
misunderstanding into a cause of disunion. If its frontier 
was only wilds and woods, he thought, however, this 
country could not keep the Canadas. He did not mean 
to say that they could not keep them fo 20, or even 50 
years; but he was prepared to contend, that no colony 
of the kind ever could remain permanently fixed under 
European authority. If they looked at the principle 
which had governed all colonies in either ancient or mo- 
dern times, they must be satisfied that it was not in the 
nature of things to hold such a colony attached to the 
mother country. The state of the colonies of the Ca- 
nadas was very different from those which contained a 
slave population dependant on the will of a few great 
proprietors, who looked to the mother country as their 
ultimate place of refuge and enjoyment. There were 
certain anomalies ina colony of that kind which made 
the case very different—but it was neither for the benefit 
of the one country nor the other to go on wasting their 
resources upon objects which must be totally impracti- 
cable. The righthon. gentleman(Mr. Fitzgerald) had 
ridiculed the idea of making the question of colonies one 
of pounds, shillings and pence; but he really did not 
know how else, except in that way, colonies were to be 
looked at. They were supported, he believed, by the 
mother countries purely on account of their commercial 
advantages [hear, hear}! The honorable gentleman then 
referred to the colony of New South Wales, in illustra- 
tion of the principle; and contended that it was impos- 
sible for any man to say that that colony, when it came 
to count its millions, would be content to receive its go- 
vernor from England. They might be proud of having 
extended the laws, and language, and customs of Eng- 
land to distant regions; they might be proud of propa- 
gating the principles of Christianity—a consideration 


this country; but ifittarned out otherwise, then the case 
was hopeless. He would take the argument either ways 
The passage to which he alluded ran thus: **The go 
vernor alike negligént of the preservation of the public 
money, and prodigal in its expenditure.”? This was cone 
tained in one of the reports presented from one of our 
great colonies, when speaking of its governor. When 
this subject was agitated before, they were told that lord 
Dalhousie was so excellent a governor, and so well be- 
loved, that he was about to be appointed to some more 
important government in another quarter of the globe. 
This might be so, he did not pretend to deny it; all he 
meant to say was, that he was ignorant of the habits and 
feelings of the people; and what did this prove? That 
discontent and discord must arise from any distant goe 
vernment of sucha colony. He had much rather have 
heard it said that the noble lord was an inefficient goe 
vernor—that he was about to be sent home, and never 
eraployed again, and that another governor was to be 
employed in his stead, who would remedy all the evils 
caused by his misgovernment. In such an event there 
would be some hope, but at presentthere wasnone. In 
his opinion it would, under all circumstances, be most 
advisable to call the colonists together, and to part with 
them altogether, but as good friends. If they did this, 
they would derive much more advantage from it than 
they possibly could do by retaining them. Let the house 
but remember the expression of Mr. Jefferson, when 
the conquest of Louisiana was contemplated—‘*W hen the 
cherry is ripe and ready to fall, you have only to ogee 
your mouth, you need not shake the tree.” The ho- 
norable member went on to contend, that this country 
could not long retain possession of Canada; it wasa long 
narrow strip of land, into which, from its woods and 
morasses, it would be impossible to introduce a dense 
and thriving population, as was contemplated by the hoe 
norable member from Neweastle. (Mr. W. Horton). 
Under all these circumstances, he felt bound to oppose 
the resolution, 

Sir G. Murray has listened with the utmost attene 
tion to what had fallen from the hon. member for Cale 
lington, as he always did upon every occasion, but more 
particularly upon questions connected with America. He 
wished the honorable member had gone a step further, 
and informed the house when this system of the abandon- 
iment of the Canadas had been commenced. The hone 
|orable member had told them his views with respect to 

New South Wales; perhaps he would add the period to 
which we might retain the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from thence proceed tothe East Indies, [hear, hear]! 
| He should be sorry to think that this country had so 








greater than all—but it was contrary to the nature of | soon forgotten her triumphs that we should shrink into 


things to suppose that a colony, when it knew its power, 
ial consent to be governed by countries so distant, 
and so widely separated from the governed. Butin what 
state were these colonies? They had from one of them 
more than ten thousand petitions to the king complaining 
of the bad government under which they lived; and from 
Upper Canada, an equal number of petitions had been 


presented to the sameeffect. These petitions were pre- | 


sented, not because the people, were at all disatfected, 
but because they felt that they were ill governed. ‘They 
felt that they were governed by persons who «lid not un- 
derstand the position in which they were placed—by per- 
sons who, on the moment of their arrival, were anxious 
to introduce church and state discipline amongst them. 
All this might have been done with the best possible in- 
tention, as he had no doubt it was; but it was done under 
mistaken notions, misguided feelings, and national pre- 
judices. Let them fora moment reverse the state of 
things. America was now growing into a state equal to 
this country—she possessed power and she felt that pow- 
er increasing. Suppose then for a moment that persons 
from Washington were to be sent over to govern the 
different distriets of this country. They would, of 
course, come here imbued with all their national feel- 
ings, and national prejudices, and altogether unaequaint- 
ed with those of thiseountry. Llow, he asked, would 
such a government be relished by the people of Eng- 
land? ‘This, however, was the case of the Canadas at 
this moment. Ife would, in support of his argument, 
read a single phrase from one of the petitions from Ca- 
nada, signed by persons perfectly well affected towards 


|our shells, and assume a position which would render 
us contemptible in our own eyes, and degrade usin the 
| eyes ofEurope. He admitted that America had become 
ja great and flourishing nation, but this country should 
recollect its own acts during the late war, and it would 
| find that it was still in a situation to defend its colonies, 
| (hear, hear}! He did not contemplate a war with Amerie 
ca, on the contrary, he felt that a state of peace was best 
for both nations; but as one henorable member had ale 
iuded to a claim lately made by that nation to a small 
piece of territory bordering on New Brunswick, he felt 
called upon to say a few words upon it. That claim 
would, he had no doubt, be settled amicably and with- 
out any thing approaching to a war. An honorable meme 
ber haddeseribed America as a most ambitious and grows 
ing state, and added that this country would be unable to 
detend the Canadas against that state. But the honora- 
ble member ought to recollect that we defended the 
| Canadas a few years ago and that under circumstances 
of disadvantage not likely to occur again. Difficulties 
had no doubt arisen in those colonies, but so there would 
in all countries having free institutions. A committee 
had been appointed to inquire into these matters, and the 
government would not be slow in adopting the remedies 
pointed out tothem. With respect to the fortifications, 
the committee had been told that if they proceeded ta 
execute apart, they must execute the whole of them. 
Now this was not so. The worksat Halifax were altos 
gether separate from the works in Canada; and it was 








the wish of government to preserve the harbor asa safe 
rendezvous in Nova Scotia for our fleete when disabled by 
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storms, or other circumstances. Surely, honorable 
“tmaembers would not wish to abandon that safe and conve- 
nient harbor, in which our vessels might refit with safety. 
He called uponthe committee to support the works at 
ston upon the same grounds. AS to the power of 

our navy, he bad only to observe, that at the conclusion of 
the late war we had a fleet much superior to that of the 
enemy, although that war was commenced under every 
dyantage on our parts. As tothe Rideau canal, he 
considered it a subject of great importance, and thought 
ithad been alluded toby an honorable friend of his ina 
commercial point of view, yet its immediate objects 
were of a military nature; it was, in fact propagated with 
a view to obviate the inconvenience of navigating the river 
St. Lawrence, which was exposed to attacks of the ene- 
my from the opposite shore. —That canal would afford a. 





ready and easy conveyance of stores, which must other- | 
Wise be transmitted at an immense expense. On a for- | 
mer occasion, the carriage of a 24 pound cannon from 
Montreal to Kingston, cost from 150 to£200, The ear- 
riage of a 76 cwt. anchor cost £176; and when govern-: 
ment sent out two vessels in frames, the carriage of one | 
ef them, a brig from Montreal to Kingston, eost the coun- | 
try £30,000, [hear}!' The right honorable gentleman | 
concluded by calling upon the house to decide whether | 

ey were ready to abandon these eolonies or preserve | 
them with that high spirit and independent feeling whieh | 
this country had hitherto manifested, (hear) ! 

Mr. W. Horton defended the Canadas from the im-| 
putations of disloyalty which had been cast upon them, | 
and expressed a hope thatthe time was not distant when | 
the question relative to them would be fully discussed. | 
If no other member gave an opportunity of doing so he | 
pledged himself to doit. It had been said that petitions | 
came in from the French assembly against the English, | 
but he could show than an equal number came from | 
the English assembly against the French. He begged) 
to enter his protest against all that had been said in fa-| 
vor of abandoning these colonies. ‘he Canadians them- | 
selves would scout such a proposal, if made to them.—| 


Let a system of conciliation be extended to them, and all, 
their discontents would be at once done away with. 

Mr. Warburton agreed with what had fallen from } 
the honorable member for Callington, and contended that | 
the arguments ofthe honorable member had_ received) 
no answer from that right honorable secretary for the, 
Colonies. He felt that the proposed grant was a prelude. 
to the expenditure of £2,800,000 in the Canadas, and) 
therefore, he should oppose it. The real way to protect | 
and conciliate our colonies was not by introducing chureh 
establishments and foreign discipline amongst them, but 
by consulting the wishes, and feelings of the people. As 
the colonies were an expense rather than a benefit to 
this country, he should vote against the measure. 

Lord Howick must remind the right honorable gen- | 
fleman, that if this question was discussed only in con-| 
junction with that of the present state of Canada, it was | 
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the fault not of the members on the opposite benches, but 
of those whose conduct rendered such a discussion at all} 
times necessary. He thought too much was required | 
from parliament under present circumstances, for the 
ministers wanted the cominittee to do that which wonld 
amount toa pledge that they intended to keep the Brit-| 
ish empire in North America at all risks. He thought) 
parliament ouglit to pause before it made any such ter- | 
mination; which, ifit could ve effected, must be at an im- 
mense expense, but which might be attempted only in 
order to be defeated. Tle was fully convineed that all 
our colonies must, in the lapse of time, outgrow our 
émpire over them. We must, therefore, be prepared 
for the dissolution of our connexion with Canada; but we 
ought to prepare for that dissolution in such a way, that) 
the two countries might separate n the most friendly 
terms taking a lesson from our past experience in the 
Same hemisphere, not to letthe separation be attended 
With a war. He called on parliament not to fortify Ca- 
fada, but by every means to prepare her to become inde- 
dent. e thought the vote ought to be refused at 

he present moment—it was a matter of too much im- 
nee to be hurried over now; and he should, there- 
Res, top ort the proposition, that it should be postpo- 
hed ull the next session, when the members of the gov- 











ject of their ambition. 





ernment would have an opportunity of coming forward 


=. 

to state in detail what were their plans of future poliey 
with regard to Canada. Till those plans of policy were 
clearly and fairly laid before parliament, he should cer- 
tainly oppose either a definitive vote, or one which, like 
the resolution now proposed, would pledge the house 
to further more important and more expensive measures, 
Mr. Huskisson thea rose and said, that although the 
hon. member for Preston had more than once referred 
to him in the course of his speech, he refrained from 
rising at an earlier period of the debate, because he wish- 
ed, before he came to decide upon the present vote, to 
hear it defended by some competent authority, who would 
be capable of proving the necessity which existed for 
those works, to which the vote had reference. He was 
happy to say, that he found the authority for which he 


, sought in the speech of the hon. the colonial seeretary, 


whose explanations had perfectly convinced him of the 
necessity of this vote. He (Mr. Huskisson) owned, 
that, notwithstanding his late connexion with the colonial 
department he was, in a great degree, ignorant of those 
details of which he had wished to be informed, and of 


| which the several items of expenditure included in the 


present vote formed a part. He could not be brought to 


agree that the United States of America were not ambi- 
tious of possessing new territories, and of all the British 
settlements which those states were desirous of possess» 


ing, he felt assured that the Canadas formed the first ob- 
(Hear, hear). He conceived 
that the genius of that great and rising nation turned, 
perhaps naturally, in pursuit of objects by which to in- 
crease its strength and power, and he believed that the 
ambition which prompted America, in the year 1812, 
though perhaps it might be said to lie dormant now, was 
nevertheless ready to be called into action on the first 
occasion. (Hear). The house should recollect, that 
but for the defenceless state of the Canadas in 1812, that 
aggression which cost this country so much of its best 
blood, and so much of its treasure also, would never 
have taken place. (Hear). Were we not wise, there- 


| fore, to provide against a similar aggression, by adopting 


those precautions which wisdom and sound policy dic- 
tated? When the enormous expense incurred in convey- 
ing arms and military stores from one part of Canada to 
another was considered:—when it was calculated, that in 
time of war that expenditure amounted to nearly £1,000 
per day, it was surely a measure of the soundest and 
wisest policy to adopt that plan by which not only those 
expenses should be lessened, but the country fortified 
against invasion. ‘The question was this, shall England 
undertake to provide pg future aggressions in the 
Canadas, by rendering them capable of defence, or shall 
we give them up at once, with ire loss of our national 
character and honor, and overlocking those sacred du- 
ties which as a parent country we owed toa tried and 
faithful people. (Hear, hear). If we determined, as 
surely as it beeame our station in the rank of nations to 
do, to defend the Canadas, we ought in the first place te 
consider whether that defence should be undertaken with 
every fair prospect of success, or whether we should, by 
aniggard vote at present, notonly render that suceess 
doubtful, but inevease the expense whieh: it shall eost us at 
least tenfold? The whole question amounted to this. 
Were we if a struggle should again oceur, to run the 
risk of losing the Canadas for ever, or would we ata 
much less expense secure them? ‘The hon. member for 
Callington spoke of the certainty of losing the Canadas, 
and in fact all our foreign possessions, in the course of 
time, and in the natural order of events. Without en- 
deavoring to combat a doctrine which was undoubtedly 
founded on the history of past ages and the wisdom of 
experience which this history included, he (Mr. Huskis- 
son) might just be permitted to observe, that the question 
at present need to be, not whether the Canadas should 
be ours in one hundred years te come, but whether they 
should continue in our possession, or become part and 
parcel of that immense and overgrowing republic, whose 
ambition was as unquestionable as the means te accom- 
plish it were great and formidable. (Hear). 

He for one would say distinetly, retain our possessions 
atany cost. Indeed, so deeply was he convinced of the 


necessity of pursuing this course, and so all-important 
appeared tohim to be the question, that looking to the 
immense advantages which we were either to gain or 
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lose for ever, according as we pursued a wise or evil | had argued the question as if the house had only the 


policy, if he could be positive that the amount of the pre- 
sent vote was to be expended with the positive certainty 
that fifty years to come—not to speak of one hundred— 
the Canadas was to be free and independent, he yet 
would not hesitate as to the course he should pursue, but 
would as certainly give his vote under such creumstan- 
wes as he was prepared to give it now, and for this rea- 
son—that if the Canadas were in time to throw off the 
control of the parent country, their independence ought 
to be achieved by the growth of national honor, opulence, 
and population—and, above all, let thei independence 
be effected rather by the course of natural events, than 
be any premature and unnatural separation. {f they 
were to become independent by the growth of thew 
own resources, let us learn this lessen of practical wis- 
dom, not to encounter a ruinous war in endeavoring to 
regain them. If the time for separation should at last | 
arrive, let it be like the severing of the members of the 
same family; who, long united by the ties of blood and 
affection, foun’ it at Jast necessary to part, but with the 
kindest wishes for each other’s welfare. (Hear, hear). 
Let it be such a separation, that instead of alienating | 
would strengthen the foundation of those feelings of mu- | 
tual good will which arise from the consideration of | 
family and blood, fifoen, hear). Apart, therefore, from 
all considerations of the duty which interest or commer- 
cial advantage, or power, or the consideration of patron- 
age—a consideration which some hon. gentleman had 
t ought fit to introduce into this debate, notwithstanding 
that it was a consideration wholly unworthy to be mixed 
up with sucha question (hear, hear)—independently of 
alt those considerations he would say, let the Canadas be 
ours as long as we are in a situation to retain them, and as 
long as their loyal people shall claim our protection; and 
if, in the course of time—as who shall say that our con- 
nexion shall be eternal’—if, in the course of events a | 
separation shall take place, let the country to which we | 
were once united, and from which we parted with regret, 
be one to which, in our mutual necessity, we might 
look forward to each other for support and assistance. | 
(Hear). Entertaining these views “ shonld certainly | 
support the present vote. He hoped that the grounds | 
ef irritation, which he had admitted existed in Canada, | 
would soon be satisfactorily explaincd away. He thought | 
that the Canadians had some cause of complaint, parti- | 
cularly with reference to the allotment of the lands, | 
which too much resembled a chess board He thought | 
that after 40 years’ possession, those millions of acres | 
Should be better alloted and more advantageously eculti- 
vated. He felt assured that any irritation which might 
exist in Canada was but temporary, and that no wish | 
existed there to shake off the contro) of England. He | 
should, indeed, regret if a contrary feeling existed, and 
he hoped that Canada would never again become the thea- | 
fre of attack and aggression, and the object of ambition | 
to the United States of America. He trusted that when | 











those works were completed which were the objects i with our colonies. 


the present vote, that the peace and security of the Ca- 

nadas would be placed upon a lasting foundation, so that | 
whenever a separation should take place, the Canadas 

might not be annexed to the United States, but be free | 
and independent. 

Mr. Hume denied that his hon. friend, the member 
for Callington, was desirous of placing the Canadas with- 
in the grasp of the United States, or that he was anxious 
to cut off our connexion with those provinces. His hon 
friend had not expressed himseif to that effeet. He 
merely wished the house to pause, before it sanctioned 
the present large vote, when it was quite obvious to any 
thinking man, that a separation of the two countries 
must in time take place. The hon. member then went 
into an estimate, proving that the proposed fortifications 
were uncalled for, and ili advised. On these grounds 
he conceived that bis majesty’s government ought to 
postpone this vote until the next session, and that then 
the ministry should come down to parliament with their 
minds made up as to the manner in which they proposed 
to legislate for those colonies. 

Mr. secretary Peel would be sorry to suffer the im- 
portant question raised by the honorable member for 
Callington to pass without some remarks as to the is- 
sue on which he had put it. The honorabie gentleman 


sions abroad. 


choice of two alternatives, either to vote this sum for the 


defence of the Canadas, or to abandon them altogether. 
‘That was the fair and distinct issue on which the honora- 
ble gentleman had stated the question. It was clear, 
that if the honorable gentleman was not prepared te 
abandon the Canadas, his whole argument was conclusive 
in favor of the vote. The honorable gentleman himself 
said, “don’t disregard the Americans. They are not in- 
attentive to military science. They are training up their 
youth to arms, and they have an extended frontier fer 
some thousands of miles adjoining these colonies.” , If 
that was true, was it not wise in time of peace to make 
timely preparation for an economical and effectual de- 
fence? The honorable gentleman himself must admit, 
unless he was prepared to recommend the other alterna- 
tive—that of abandoning the Canadas—that the most eco- 
nomical mode was to assist the physical strength of the 
population by some system of fortification. But he, 
(Mr. Peel), would ask, could this country abandon its 
colonies’ This was nota question to be decided by con- 
siderations purely of a general nature. He must say that 


'while he admired the eloquence and feeling of the hon 


orable member for St. Michael’s, (Mr. bouchere), 
he was convinced that the honorable gentleman’s sent 
ments were perfectly consistent with tve soundest policy. 
His advice was: ‘‘redress the grievances of the colonies. 
Attend to their just complaints. If there be defects fn 
the act of 1791 apply aremedy. But, as they have faith- 
fully stood by you in the hour of danger, do not abandon 
them now.”? Though considerations of feeling were net 
alone to determine this question, they were not to be dis 
regarded. He begged the house to consider what would 
be the effect produced on the other colonies, if this coun 
try were to abandon the Canadas. If they saw the 
weighty power of this country shrinking into narrower di» 
mensions and used only tor selfish purposes, what con- 
clusion must they form? He had often seen with regret 
a disposition shewn to underrate the value of our posses 
He would be sorry to see this country, 
on any course of abstract reasoning, or political philoso- 
phy, make the experiment of trying the effect the loss ef 
the colonies would have on the strength of the empire. 
Besides, he must ask in what way would they make the 
experiment of abandoning the colonies? The honorable 
member for Aberdeen had never openly proposed te 
abandon them altogether, but he had talked of sounding 
their feelings as toa separation. Vo any such course 
he, (Mr. Peel), could not consent. If they were pre= 


_pared to abandon the colonies Jet them make up their 


minds, and notify their resolution, but he would be asham- 
ed that parliament siould say to the colonies, “do you 
exercise your discretion as to this question? Do yougive 
your voice, whether, having been united for better and 
worse you should not agree to the divorce we now pre-e 
pose?”? It would be infinitely better for this country to 
make up ils mind than thus to destroy the affectionate union 
But he did not see on what principle 
wecould abandon the colonies. We had resened them 
from the country to which they originally belonged, and 
they had been perfectly faithful. ‘There were dissen- 
sions, it was true; but they were, perhaps, inseparable 
from the connexion with the mother country, and from 
the constitution of sll free countries, but in fidelity and 
loyalty they had been absolutely incorruptible. Was it, 
then, for the character and honor of Great Britain to sig- 
vify to her colonies that she was to abandon them asa 
burdensome connexion? Was she to tell them that 
on account of the danger of their being attacked, 
their defence would be two onerous for her, and there- 
fore she proposed to dissolve the union with them; but 
how were the sentiments of the colonies to be ascertain- 
ed? One honorable member suggested that we should 
summon all the leading persons of the provinces, and 
leave the question to their deeision. But if there was 
any one distinct country now able to form an indepen- 
dent government, he much doubted whether it woald 
be strong enough to mamtain itself against the American 
United States. This was a proposition, therefore, to 
which he listened with reluctance. Again, he would 
ask, was this communication to be made only to the 
three provinces in North America, or, including New- 
foundland, he might say the feur provinces? Was the 
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oS aber to be submitted to them all, or was it to 
confined to the Canadas’? They ought to look practi- 
cally at this question. What was to be donc. Were they 
to ere that the Canadas should become separate and 
independent states? What chance was there that they 
would remain so, with a powerful neighbor like the 
United States by their side? Asto New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, they had shewn no symptoms of desertion. 
Why were they to be abandoned? as the proposition 
to be made to Newfoundland? Were we to abandon to 
the North Americans the possession of the fisheries on the 
coast of Newfoundland, and give to the United States 
orany other country the advantages we now derived 
from that source? He again called on the house to look 
at this case eel: and make up their minds upon it. 
He was ready to concede that the time might come when 
this proposition might be carried into execution. But at 
present he would ask whether the population and natural 
strength of these colonies were such as would enable 
them, in case of war, to resist the aggressions of the 
United States? Were the population now sufficient to 
defend themselvess against such an enemy? If ever 
they do form an independent government, said the right 
honorable gentleman, God grant the dissolution of the 
connexion may be an amicable one! ButI contend, that 
looking forward to the time when they may amicably se- 
parate from us, it is by no means certain that this money 
to provide them with adequate means of defence will be 
illexpended. If we were to constitute them into a small 
independent state, and small it would be as compared 
with the United States, 1] should not regret the expendi- 
ture this country may incur by forming this line of com- 
munication behind the St. Lawrence, and establishing an 
efficient fortification against invasion. These considera- 
tions induce me to think that we ought not to sanction 
this proposition, either in point of fecling, as it affected 
our other colonies, tending as it does to dissolve the 
chai'm of affection ‘Which now unites them to the mother 
country; nor do I think that it would be politic or just 
to propose the -question .of -separation to the coloniés 
themselves. I would infinitely rather that it should be 
submitted to them as‘a definitive proposition than as a 
question to be invited by themselves.~ The right honora- 
ble gentleman then contended that it was quite unfair to 
represent this work as entailing enormous expense on 
the country.” It was uncandid to make such statements 
after government had laid before the house and the fi- 
nance committee all the information they possessed, in 
order to prevent any misconception as to their intentions. 
It was perfectly true, that if the whole plan were carried 
into execution, the total expense would be two millions 
and a half; but the finance committee had drawn the 
clear distinction between completing the first line of 
fortification, and the two other lines. When the com- 
mission of military officers were sent to Canada they sug- 

ested every thing they thought necessary to the de- 

ence of the colonies; and though it was nut desirable to 
follow their suggestions, it was perfectly right, he appre- 
hended, to Jay them before the committee. But he 
would destroy this argument of the two millions and a 
half, by saying, that government did not consider that 
house pledged toa single shilling beyond what his hon- 
orvable friend had asked for, namely, £30,000. The 
sum would be appropriated exclusively to the fortifica- 
tions at Kingston and Halifax, and not a shilling would be 
applied tothe plan of the military commission. It was 
for these two fortifications that he vindicated this grant, 
and if not a shilling, he would repeat, should ever be ex- 
pended on the line marked out by the military commis- 
sion, many advantages would be gained by putting these 
two fortresses in a fit state of defence. Independently 
of the Rideau canal, the only sem to which the house 
would stand pledged was this of £30,000, ‘The position 
of Halifax_aceéunted for the importance of making it de- 
fensible, and “Kingston was a station of equal import- 
ance in ease of anaval war. 

The hovorable-member for Preston had stated, that 
the United States had great natural advantages asa neigh- 
bor. That was:the Yeason why this country should 
sectire. every advantage it could to the Canadas, and 
varticularly that of a naval harbor on the lakes like 
kin ston, Looking at the expenses of the late war, 
he found that in one campaign the expense of carrying 





~~ 


the munitions of war amounted alone to £330,000 as 
much as was asked for completing those two fortifica- 
tions. Ife deprecated all notions of war, for he believed 
the true policy of this country was peace, and he trusted 
we should never go to war but for the maintenance of 
our honor, or in defence of some essential interest. Stil} 
it was most desirable to be prepared for war, and, there- 
fore, he should vote for this grant as he did not consider 
the abandonment of the colonies consistent with sound 
policy. 

Mr. Baring said the right honorable gentleman had 
treated his suggestion as a proposition for the abandon- 
ment of the colonies. Before the house entered upon 
the consideration of that question, it would be necessary 
to look attentively at the state of Lower Canada, where 
the governor had refused to sanction the nontination of a 
speaker by the house of assembly, and where eight mili- 
tia colonels, selected as in this country, for their property 
and respectability, had been dismissed by one proclama- 
tion for disloyalty. Meanwhile, the governor was dis- 
posing of money from the public treasury, without the 
authority of the assembly.—That was the condition of 
Lower Canada. | The case cof Upper Canada was nearly 
the same. ‘There were constant dissensions in the legise 
lature; and the government was frequently in a minori 
of two and three on the most vital questions. When thfs 
was the case, he thought this a proper time to say to these 
colonies—‘ ‘Somehow or other we cannot go on in a friend 
ly way. With the best intention we send out to you the 
best possible men; but you cannot agree. Is it not better 
that we should separate?” Yet his suggestion was treated 
as if it were the proposition of a hostile abandonment. If 
the battle was to be fairly fought, the house should at once 
vote the whole two millions and a half; and the house 
might be sure that battle must be fought the first time 
this country was involved in difficulties in any other 
quarter. As far as the military case was concerned, he 
believed the whole plan unnecessary, and he believed it 
would be really a measure of economy if we were en- 
gaged in a serious war there, as we should -be the first 
time we were at war with Russia or France. There 
were two thorns in the side of this country—Ireland and 
the North American States. If we had a strong and uni- 
ted government, both these thorns might be removed; 
but he had no present hope ot seeing this riddance. He 
contended that it was the interest of the king’s govern- 
ment not to shrink from their duty, as the right honora- 
ble and gallant officer (sir G. Murray), did, when he was 
horror struck at the idea of New South Wales hecoming 
independent; but to declare to the colonies and to the 
world the principles on which separation was desirable 
for both the mother country and her dependencies, 
[cheers]. 

The committee then divided. 'Thenumbers were— 


For the amendment, 51 
Against it, 126 
Majority against the amendment, ——75 


The original resolution was then agreed to. 

‘The next item was £135,000 to defray for the year 
1828, the expense of the canals between Montreal and 
Kingston, which, after some conversation, was agreed to. 

MINORITY OF FIFTY-ONE. 

On the hon. E. G. Stanley’s motion against a vote of 
£30,600, part of a sam of £330,642, for fortifications at 
Kingston and Halifax, in North America; and the first of 
a series ot grants that will amount to £2,833,690, and of 
which, £436,726 have been expended. 
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